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JAMES JOYCE: AFFIRMATION AFTER EXILE 
By James R. BAKER 


Nay, shall not such as these have part, because of that high, original purpose 
which remembering painfully or by way of prophecy they would make clear, in 
the continual affirmation of the spirit? 


(James Joyce, from an essay on James Clarence Mangan [1902]) 


James Joyce’s A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man appeared 
at the time when naturalism, both as a method and as a philosophy, 
was in possession of the fictional world. Joyce’s novel, however, did 
not follow in the pattern of many of his contemporaries. That it was 
a revolutionary technical experiment was too obvious to escape atten- 
tion. But the theme and philosophy of the work, which were so much 
in disagreement with the attitudes of fellow novelists, were not fully 
grasped until the shock of Ulysses brought more attention to Joyce 
and to everything he had written. 

It is very convenient to assume that any work produced in the 
midst of a general “movement” inevitably shares in the characteristics 
of that movement. But this method of judgment (which is not really 
a method at all) relies too much on the principle of association and 
almost snuffs out the possibility of originality and innovation. The 
practice of this kind of judgment creates conventions in literary 
opinion that are difficult to overcome and contradict. Thus the 
Portrait of the Artist is sometimes grouped with the novels of despair, 
novels which depict the individual as a hapless victim of a cruelly 
dominating environment. Stephen Dedalus, true enough, lives in an 
inimical environment: he is surrounded by what Joyce called “moral 
paralysis” and, like the boy in “Araby,” he carries his chalice, his 
precious individuality, “through a throng of foes.” Nevertheless, in 
the final analysis, he escapes domination by the forces which sur- 
round him. Unlike Les Rougon-Macquart, and unlike that other 
young man called Clyde Griffiths, he transcends the authority of his 
environment and, like the fabulous artificer whose name he bears, 
flies out of the labyrinth. 

Obviously, Joyce did not feel bound by the literary or thought 
conventions of his day. While many of his contemporaries were busy 
illustrating what they seemed to regard as inevitable—the capitulation 
of the individual to his environment—Joyce undertook to show the 
opposite. But since it is recognized that he was an innovator on 
the technical level, let us turn to the unique features of this theme. 

Stephen Dedalus is engaged in a war with authority and law. In 
the first years of his life he offers no direct or organized opposition 
to his enemies. Resistance cannot begin, in any active sense, until 
his mind becomes capable of recognizing the various forms assumed 
by his opponents. But with experience Stephen gains in perceptive 
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power; and he finds that each entity—home, society, church, and 
nation—vies with the other for supremacy, and he finds too that, 
beneath his “habit of quiet obedience,” he is forming in his mind 
the means to resist them. 

The successive stages of this battle with authority and law find 
expression in appropriate language. The level of perception which 
Stephen has attained, and his gradually increasing ability to make 
logical syntheses of his experience, is made apparent to us largely 
through variations in style. The choice of words and the grammatical 
structure of sentences match, at every point, the progress of Stephen’s 
struggle. This is a familiar Joycean technique and has been very 
appropriately labeled by Yvor Winters as “imitative form.”* The 
form, or forms, of the work “imitate” the form, or forms, of the con- 
sciousness of the character presented. Joyce used this technique 
throughout his career: it is seen in Dubliners, where style and tone 
attempt to match the atmosphere of Dublin life and the perceptive 
powers of the characters; it is, of course, obvious in the Portrait; 
its more consistent use in Ulysses is the distinguishing feature (and 
perhaps the flaw) of that work; and finally, it is used to imitate the 
unconscious flow of the mind of the sleeping Earwicker. Winters’ 
disapproval is directed largely at Ulysses and Finnegans Wake?—it 
must be, for a great part of the Portrait is not in imitative form. The 
stream of Stephen’s impressions is often interrupted by the narrator, 
speaking in the third person. And further, the dialogue-drama of 
the Christmas dinner, and the pages in which Stephen presents his 
aesthetic theory to Lynch, are but two examples of the many depart- 
ures from stream-of-consciousness technique. I assume that Winters 
would not condemn ordinary dialogue, even though that, in a sense, 
is “imitative form.” 

Stephen’s efforts to free his mind from the various authorities that 
would bind it to their laws cuiminate in two triumphal gestures: one 
of these is the acceptance of exile and the decision to leave Ireland; 
the other consists in the formulation of an aesthetic theory. These two 
acts are closely related. The aesthetic theory, which is as much a 
personal philosophy as it is a theory of art, is designed to support him 
in the loneliness of spiritual exile. But it does more than forecast 
the pattern of Stephen’s future behavior—it offers, in the abstract, 
an account of the steps through which he has freed himself from the 
authority of his environment. Clearly, this theory has a major role 
in the novel. This in itself is sufficient reason for exploring its prin- 
ciples. 

But there is still another value in examining the theory: there is 
no evidence that Joyce himself considered the theory entirely juvenile 


1 Yvor Winters, In Defense of Reason (New York, 1947), p. 62. 

2It seems to me that Winters overgeneralizes on this point: neither Ulysses 
nor Finnegans Wake follows an exclusively imitative form. Joyce not only 
interrupts the flow of minds with remarks in the third person, but employs sym- 
bolic devices that give order and meaning to this flow. 
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or impracticable. And Joyce’s personal behavior, like Stephen’s (his 
life-long exile from his country and his church), finds its logical basis 
in these arguments. One version of the theory appears in the frag- 
mentary manuscript, Stephen Hero; but Joyce seems to have rejected 
many of these remarks as too vague and immature because very few 
of them are given a place in the Portrait. The manuscript version, 
however, does contain some statements on the all-important idea of 
“epiphany” which are omitted in the novel. Since these serve to 
clarify Stephen’s ideas, they must be given some attention in an 
account of the aesthetic. 

Stephen begins the exposition of his theory with definitions of 
pity and terror, dramatic emotions which he says Aristotle neglected 
to define.* 


—Pity is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence of whatsoever is 
grave and constant in human sufferings and unites it with the human sufferer. 
Terror is the feeling which arrests the mind in the presence of whatsoever is 
grave and constant in human sufferings and unites it with the secret cause.* 


The improper arts—pornographic or didactic—are kinetic ; they urge 
us either to possess or to abandon. And because they urge us to act, 
to alter in some way the circumstances they describe, they therefore 
excite desire or loathing, and cannot result in the stasis which is char- 
acteristic of a genuine aesthetic experience. Desire and loathing, 
unlike pity and terror, are thus not aesthetic emotions at all. 

The production of a stasis is dependent on the “rhythm of beauty.” 
This rhythm, or harmony of construction, arises out of the relations 
of the whole to the parts, the parts to the parts, and the parts to the 
whole of the total art work. In order to understand the function of 
this essential rhythm it will be necessary to trace from the beginning 
the stages of artistic apprehension. Stephen defines art as “the human 
disposition of sensible and intelligible matter for an esthetic end” (p. 
242). The mind, then, comprehends an art work through both intel- 
lectual and sensory channels. “Truth is beheld by the intellect which 
is appeased by the most satisfying relations of the intelligible ; beauty 
is beheld by the imagination which is appeased by the most satisfying 
relations of the sensible” (p. 243). These statements are not intended 
to dichotomize truth and beauty. The intellect is appeased by finding 
certain ideas or classes of ideas logically juxtaposed in an organic 
whole. The imagination is appeased if it finds the relations of the 
concomitant sensible paraphernalia rhythmical and harmonious. Both 
the intellect and the imagination are participants in the apprehension 
of an art object. 

In its progress toward artistic apprehension, or appeasement, the 
mind (intellect and imagination as a codperative unity) performs 
three distinct functions. The first function is to separate the art 

3 But see Rhetoric, Book III, Chap. 5. 


* James Joyce, A Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man (New York: The 
Modern Library, 1928), p. 239. 
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object from the remainder of the visible universe. By this means it 
recognizes the object as an integral thing. Its “wholeness” becomes 
apparent. The mind next examines the parts of which the object is 
constructed in their relations to each other and to the whole, thereby 
perceiving its “symmetry” or rhythm of structure. After recognizing 
the object as “one integral thing,” then as a composite structure, the 
mind takes the only logically possible step—which is a resynthesis— 
and discovers the third quality of the object, its “radiance.” This is 
the moment of “epiphany,” the supreme instant in which the essential 
spirit or “soul” of the object is revealed. 

Now these three phases of artistic apprehension—synthesis, analy- 
sis, and resynthesis—Stephen equates with Saint Thomas’ three 
requisites for beauty—wholeness, harmony, and radiance. And even 
though what is called “beautiful” varies, in its particulars, from age to 
age and from culture to culture, the three basic constitutents of 
beauty, and the three processes through which it is recognized and 
created, remain constant and universal. Clearly, it is the function 
of the artist to become a collector of epiphanies, a watcher for those 
sudden spiritual manifestations which reveal the essential spirit of 
the life phenomena he observes. 

The ultimate purpose of the artistic image is to embody an epiphany, 
and in order to make these images accessible to others the artist 
must set them between his own mind or senses and the mind or 
senses of others. This necessarily involves the choice of an arrange- 
ment or form. According to Stephen, there are only three possi- 
bilities. If the artist himself remains the “centre of emotional 
gravity,” his images will be set forth in immediate relation to him- 
self, and his work will be called lyric. If the artist pauses in medita- 
tion, and thus analyzes his reaction as it relates to others, he will 
produce epical art. If he makes others the center of emotional 
gravity without explicitly relating them to himself, he will produce 
a dramatic work. 

These three forms, or modes of arrangement, are practically in- 
distinguishable in all of the arts except literature. But though the 
literary arts potentially manifest these divisions most clearly, they 
are often found to merge or combine in a confusing and sometimes 
uncontrolled fashion within the framework of a single unit of writ- 
ing. This is unfortunate: the artist should strive to achieve an 
“objective” state in which he becomes capable of setting forth his 
images in immediate relations to others—that is, employ language 
appropriate to the level of apprehension attained by the various 
actors in the drama. In other words, the lyric and epic points of 
view should be regarded as phases of an aesthetic evolution that 
has as its goal dramatic detachment. 


The personality of the artist, at first a cry or a cadence or a mood and then 
a fluid and lambent narrative, finally refines itself out of existence, imperson- 
alizes itself.... The esthetic image in the dramatic form is life purified in and 
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reprojected from the human imagination. The mystery of esthetic like that 
of material creation is accomplished. The artist, like the God of the creation, 
remains within or behind or beyond or above his handiwork, invisible, refined 
out of existence, indifferent, paring his fingernails. (p. 252) 


At the beginning of this essay I stated that its chief end was to 
examine the Joycean theme, rather than technique. The discussion 
of Stephen’s aesthetic is not at all inconsistent with this purpose. 
But before looking at the relations of the theory to theme, I want to 
digress a moment to point out that Joyce’s method of using language 
is theoretically supported in the aesthetic. The three modes of image 
disposition, when applied to the novel, can be equated with what we 
today call “point of view.” The lyric, epic, and dramatic forms are 
the result of the “post of observation” assumed by the author. But 
here we must be careful, because language alone does not reveal 
whether the work itself is lyric, epic, or dramatic. The “lyrical” 
language of the Portrait, for example, does not mean that the novel 
is “a lyric.” On the contrary, it is dramatic because the lyrical lan- 
guage employed belongs to the sensibility of Stephen, not the author. 
And Stephen was careful to insert in his theory the idea that the 
great advantage of the dramatic artist is to be able to use the lyric 
and epic modes at will. This is why he regards the dramatic point 
of view as superior. The use of controlled lyric and epic modes by 
the dramatic artist does not mean that his work is anything but dra- 
matic: it means only that he is able to indicate the level of apprehen- 
sion of the actors in appropriate language. More simply, he can 
transmit multiple points of view through language precisely because 
his own point of view is consistently dramatic. 

If the artist were to follow Stephen’s plan to the letter, he would 
find that it required him to relinquish the privilege of direct inter- 
pretation of his drama. The principle of selection, and the ordering 
of events, would be the only means of indicating the extra-dramatic 
significance of either events or characters left in the hands of the 
artist. All other interpretive functions would fall to the characters: 
Bloom or Stephen, for example, would have to interpret the signifi- 
cance of their actions and thoughts on June 16, 1904. But this is 
not the case, either in Ulysses or in Finnegans Wake. Why? Was 
Joyce unfaithful to his own theory ? 


The answer to this question brings us back to the Joycean theme. 
In the Portrait of the Artist Joyce was interested in presenting a 
unique personal history. Stephen’s victory over the self-limiting fear 
of authority and law is by no means intended to represent the experi- 
ence of the common man. His triumph is reserved for what Joyce 
calls “the artist,” the atypical individual who, through a succession 
of epiphanies or revelations, achieves the freedom of spirit, the 
detachment, which is the requisite for truly creative work. In a 
world where capitulation is the general course, the artist stands 
alone—the only one capable of dramatizing, of synthesizing in a 
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dramatic form, the typical or representative. 

But how can the artist dramatize the representative without con- 
descending to play the role of interpreter? This is the problem that 
Joyce faced in Ulysses and in Finnegans Wake. Neither Bloom, who 
is too confused, nor Earwicker, who is sound asleep, is capable of 
interpreting his own condition. Bloom, as logician and thinker, is 
a colossal failure, and for Joyce, Bloom’s failure to extricate his indi- 
viduality from the mesh of environmental authority and law is typical 
of modern man. The cryptic drama of Earwicker is even more 
broadly symbolic: here, individual potential and environmental 
authority are represented as historical entities waging a timeless 
battle for possession of the soul of man. Neither of these representa- 
tive figures is able to transcend the dilemma. And thus neither of 
them possesses the power to indicate the symbolic significance of his 
state. 

This is made known to us by Joyce himself. He uses two methods: 
he either interrupts the drama, as in the Portrait, to speak out in 
his own voice; or, more subtly, he imposes interpretive references 
on the action and characters. Only about one-third of Ulysses is a 
stream-of-consciousness. The very first chapter consists of third- 
person narrative interspersed with dialogue. And, to mention an- 
other example, we cannot assume that the language variations in 
the hospital scene imitate the flow of someone’s consciousness. No 
character in the book gives us a chapter by chapter comparison with 
the books of the Odyssey. Joyce himself does the job—through his 
title, through direct statement, and through references to events and 
persons outside the consciousness of the actors. The same things are 
true of Finnegans Wake, in which one level of the denotative and 
connotative possibilities of the synthetic language belongs to Joyce— 
not Earwicker. (This form of deviation from the strict dramatic 
principle was forecast in Ulysses: Bloom sometimes achieves in- 
sights and makes references somewhat inconsistent with his intelli- 
gence. ) 

It seems quite clear that Joyce later modified the strictness of 
the dramatic principle in Stephen’s aesthetic. In an attempt to pre- 
sent a representative man, the exclusive use of imitative form would 
end in just what Yvor Winters says it would: “disorganization and 
unintelligence.”*® Such a piece, in other words, would offer nothing 
but an abject imitation of the confusion and disorganization of the 
common mind. But Joyce, probably about the time he set to work 
on Ulysses, realized that his new purpose called for a relaxation of 
the objectivity which Stephen’s conception of dramatic art demands. 
The average or typical mind could not be expected to reveal what- 
ever is important or vital about itself. 

It might appear, after this discussion, that Joyce’s later theme fits 
the naturalistic tradition after all. The fact that both Bloom and Ear- 








5 Winters, loc. cit. 
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wicker fail to wrest their individualities from the authorities and 
laws which surround them seems to indicate that these works belong 
in the category of defeatism and despair. But Joyce does not give 
us a wholly discouraging picture. The creative impulse which domi- 
nates Dedalus has its counterpart in Joyce’s representative man. 
Bloom and Earwicker, too, are each engaged in a struggle to free his 
creative ego from the forces that frighten it into frustrated submis- 
sion. The incontrovertible fact that they have little success is per- 
fectly realistic. But the pitiful Bloom and the sleeping giant, Ear- 
wicker, carry within—almost unknown to themselves—the tran- 
scendent power of Dedalus, the fabulous artificer. In Finnegans 
Wake this condition is elevated to the status of a historical symbol : 
the tragedy of man is to possess, but not freely to use, the power to 
make himself free. 

This theme pervades Joyce’s works and, it seems to me, pity and 
fear are the appropriate reactions to this tragedy. He never denies 
his representative men power, never shows them shorn of all dignity 
—never completely mastered by their environment. The moment of 
epiphany—the moment in which authority and the laws of convention 
give way before the perceptive power of the individual consciousness 
—these moments of affirmation continually absorb him. Joyce 
never speaks of a truce and never suggests an antidote for what he 
believed to be the inevitable, although tragic, human condition. Joyce 
holds that the didactic function, the recommendation of remedies and 
cures for man’s dilemma, is not the business of the artist. These 
procedures are nonaesthetic because they presuppose the possibility 
of altering or even eliminating what is really unalterable in human 
experience. They are time-serving procedures too, for no system of 
existing law, nor any proposed system of new laws, can validly 
maintain authority over the creative potential of man. 


San Diego State College 








HAWTHORNE AND THE CHAIN OF BEING 


By James W. MaTHEws 


In line with Paul Elmer More’s conclusion that Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne “saw only the infinite isolation of the errant soul,” critical 
opinions expressed during the twentieth century have emphasized 
isolation as the accompanying motif of most of Hawthorne’s fictional 
themes. Randall Stewart has found “the idea of isolation ...so 
pervasive in Hawthorne’s work that the consideration of all possible 
examples would include almost all of his characters....”? More 
recently, students of Hawthorne’s work have attributed sin and the 
resulting isolation to the inability of humanity to achieve a balance 
in its dualistic nature. Several commentators have elaborated upon 
F. O. Matthiessen’s suggestion® that to Hawthorne man’s task is 
to adjust for himself the often wide discrepancies between his two 
aspects, or between “heart and head.” Thus the purpose of Haw- 
thorne’s creative art, says William B. Stein, is “to illustrate that the 
dualism of nature (and of human experience) is the basis of harmony 
in the universe. Two opposite principles clash. The resolution of 
the conflict reveals the secret unity. Only chaos results from a fail- 
ure to accomplish some form of reconciliation.’’* 


Charles E. Eisinger’s recent article’ continues the current tradi- 
tion of stressing Hawthorne’s belief in balance but goes further to 
suggest that in Hawthorne balance is synonymous with “normality,” 
a term that may be questionable with regard to Hawthorne’s over-all 
psychology. Placing isolation beside “pride, vanity, fanaticism, am- 
bition” as a variation of “un-balance,” Eisinger gives tangible evi- 
dence, however, that in Hawthorne isolation is an accountable human 
sin—a deliberate deviation from the “middle way.” Eisinger views 
isolation as a sin in itself, not merely the result of sin. But by paral- 
leling isolation with other sins which also contain isolation in their 
own natures, he distorts an all-pervading principle in Hawthorne. 
That isolation is the basic sin of mankind and that it precipitates 
other sins is an important aspect of Hawthorne’s moralistic philosophy 
which merits more than casual consideration. The deviation and 
isolation of the individual from the “normal” (perhaps better ex- 
pressed by the term “natural”) has been a problem for moralists since 
the beginning of man’s ethical consciousness. And Hawthorne’s con- 


1 Paul Elmer More, “The Solitude of rae, Hawthorne,” Shelbourne 
Essays, First Series (New York, 1907), p. 45 

2 American Notebooks by Nathaniel Haw thorne, ed. Randall Stewart (New 
Haven, 1932), p. Lxxi. 

3F. O. Matthiessen, American Renaissance (London, 1941), p. 347. 

4 William B. Stein, Hawthorne’s Faust (Gainesville, Fla., 1953), p. 9. 

5 Charles E. Eisinger, “Hawthorne as Champion of the Middle Way,” New 
England Quarterly, XXVII (1954), 27-52. 
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cern with the problem is reflected throughout his fiction. His formula 
for ascertaining man’s place in nature and society is essentially a 
generalized concept that many of his eighteenth-century predecessors 
embraced—the “Chain of Being” theory. 


The “Chain of Being” theory had its genesis in the Platonic idea 
of levels of existence, called “plenitude” by Arthur O. Lovejoy, and 
in the Aristotelian concept of infinite classification. Embodied into 
Christianity by medieval theologians, it later had among its advocates 
many writers during the age of Puritanism, notably John Milton. 
Lovejoy explains the “Chain of Being” system as 


the conception of the plan and structure of the world which, through the Middle 
Ages and down to the late eighteenth century, many philosophers, most men 
of science, and, indeed, most educated men, were to accept without question— 
the conception of the universe as a “Great Chain of Being,” composed of an 
immense, or—by the strict but seldom rigorously applied logic of the principle 
of continuity—of an infinite, number of links ranging in hierarchical order from 
the meagerest kind of existents, which barely escape nonexistence, through 
“every possible” grade up to the ens perfectissimum—or, in a somewhat more 
orthodox version, to the highest possible kind of creature, between which and 
the Absolute Being the disparity was assumed to be infinite—every one of them 
differing from that immediately above and that immediately below it by the 
“least possible” degree of difference.*® 


Having almost as many modifications as adherents, the theory in 
general assigned to each man—and to every creature—a particular 
place in nature according to his individual capabilities. Thus man 
was limited in assertion of self, and if he dared to transcend his 
divinely appointed bounds, he brought chaos into his own life and 
into the lives of those to whom he was linked. Quite naturally such 
a theory was in general eclipse during Hawthorne’s own day when 
romanticism apotheosized self-assertion. 

In Randall Stewart’s estimation, Hawthorne is “an analyst of 
human relations, of the nice relationship of person to person, of the 
adjustment of the individual to society.” To Hawthorne “the most 
tragic persons in the world are those who are divorced from the social 
scheme,” and in his fiction one may discover “significant criticism of 
nineteenth-century individualism.”" Actually Hawthorne’s theme is 
not limited to the adjustment of the individual to society; he sees as 
essential the adjustment of the individual to his natural environment, 
which almost always contains other humans in an organized social 
system but which may be only external nature. Therefore the problem 
of Hawthorne’s characters is to discover in their natural environment 
their particular places, which, to a great extent, depend upon the 
simplicity or the complexity of the environment itself. Once men 
and women find their rightful positions, they must confine themselves 


6 Arthur O. Lovejoy, The Great Chain of Being (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), 


p. 59. 
7 Randall Stewart, Nathaniel Hawthorne: A Biography (New Haven, 1948), 
pp. 252-53. 
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to the boundaries. Frustration and often tragedy result from a char- 
acter’s failure to find his proper position or his refusal to observe its 
limitations. Henry S. Kariel in a study of Hawthorne’s classicism 
finds that his works 


affirmed that man cannot within his own frame of reference, his sense of time 
and space, find a method to push through to levels other than his own. They 
implied that other levels have their own irreducible framework, their own—and 
to him unknowable—organization. The construction of the universe is hier- 
archical. It does not submit to quantitative measurement and must remain half- 
known, not because of man’s inadequate tools but because of its nature. Any 
definition will fail to exhaust it and fall short of describing it in its totality.® 


Hawthorne does not employ the “Chain of Being” theory in a 
strictly traditional form. He is not a medieval theologian in a nine- 
teenth-century cassock. For him the theory expresses, in addition to 
infinite classification of beings, an obvious interrelation of beings in 
the same chain. Although there are lines of distinction between indi- 
viduals in the philosophy of Hawthorne, there are common attributes 
of mankind that extend from the highest being to the lowest. “Life 
figures itself to me,” he writes, “as a festal or funereal procession. All 
of us have our places, and are to move onward under the direction 
of the Chief Marshal” (“The Procession of Life,” II, 235).° He 
views man as having not only his own position in the procession, but 
also a natural brotherhood with all other marchers by means of com- 
mon experience, particularly the ultimate submission of all to death. 
Here Hawthorne voices his disapproval of false classifications in the 
procession, and he stresses mankind’s acquiescence to the classifica- 
tion of “nature, fortune, fate, or Providence” (II, 236). Included in 
the isolation of Hawthorne’s characters, as Roy R. Male, Jr., has 
pointed out, is the loss of “sympathy,” an attribute which “‘empha- 
sized man’s link with man and with nature.’’’° 


Henry Kariel observes that “what had mattered [to Hawthorne] 
was not the withdrawal, but the return,”"? and indeed one can see 
that the destruction of self-made barriers is the “ordeal” which tests 
the moral strength of Hawthorne’s characters. That man must make 
this adjustment for himself is ample evidence of Hawthorne’s belief 
in free will. It is ever salient that the responsibility rests upon man 
himself. Although man has his position in the “Chain of Being,” he 
is under no compulsion to recognize it. But to Hawthorne freedom 
of will does not grant an excuse for reckless liberty ; for nature, which 
includes man’s own reasoning faculties together with perceptible 
externals, not only permits but directs man to achieve a satisfactory 





8 Henry S. Kariel, “Man Limited: Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Classicism,” South 
Atlantic Quarterly, LII (1953), 536. 

® Citations from Hawthorne in my text are to Works of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, ed. George Parsons Lathrop (Boston, 1883), 15 vols. 

10 Roy R. Male, Jr., “Hawthorne and the Concept of Sympathy,” PMLA, 
LXVIII (1953), 149. 

11 Kariel, p. 534. 
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conciliation within himself and thus with his environment. This work- 
ing of the “Chain of Being” theory can be seen in even a random 
selection of Hawthorne’s fiction. 

“The Maypole of Merry Mount” is exemplary of the satisfactory 
social adjustment which can be effected when the characters recognize 
their proper links in the chain of mankind. The settlement at Merry 
Mount, which contrasts sharply with its neighbor, staid Plymouth, is 
comprised of young and old refugees from a stricter life who are 
living in primitive abandon. Wisdom and reason have been banished 
by “the crowd of vanities.” Then an unusual event sets two of the 
young merrymakers apart from their companions in revelry. Even 
the Maypole, the traditional symbol of sexual license and pagan 
sensuality, becomes incongruous in the usually lascivious colony as 
it is transformed into a true marriage altar. Hawthorne says: “This 
wedlock was more serious than most affairs of Merry Mount, where 
jest and delusion, trick and fantasy, kept up a continual carnival” 
(I, 73). 

Previously the Lord and Lady of the May have been as mirthful 
and carefree as their friends at Merry Mount, but now they enter 
a new relationship which destroys the old. Although the young man 
is bewildered by his wife’s pensive look, he begins to realize that the 
frolics of Merry Mount are behind them and that they must look 
realistically to the future. “No sooner had their hearts glowed with 
real passion than they were sensible of something vague and unsub- 
stantial in their former pleasures, and felt a dreary presentiment of 
inevitable change. From the moment that they truly loved, they had 
subjected themselves to earth’s doom of care and sorrow, and trou- 
bled joy, and had no more a home at Merry Mount” (I, 75). 

The young lovers need no Governor Endicott and strict Puritans 
to lead the way to Plymouth, because reason has already given them 
directions. Therefore there is no Puritan triumph over them, for the 
Puritans, says Hawthorne, are only representative of “life’s sternest 
cares” to which the newlyweds are already sensible. Their entrance 
into the new community, even though a grim and dismal one like 
Plymouth, is a happy event, and they “go heavenward, supporting 
each other.”” Now that they have accepted their position as a unit of 
a moral society compatible with the marriage relationship, they attach 
appropriately their links in the “Chain of Being.” 

The title character of “Wakefield” averts near tragedy when he 
willingly returns from his self-imposed isolation. Taking lodgings 
on the street next to the one on which his deserted wife lives, Wake- 
field for nineteen years is not an active participant in society, but only 
an observer. Hawthorne says that “it was Wakefield’s unprecedented 
fate to retain his original share of human sympathies, and to be still 
involved in human interests, while he lost his reciprocal influence on 
them” (I, 162). Though he is often in the company of street crowds, 
his life is devoid of the warmth and affection which he lost by his 
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severance from the social chain. Despite his resolutions to return, his 
habitual isolation holds him in bondage. 

Continually drawn to his old dwelling, Wakefield nevertheless 
passes without re-entering until one cold and damp autumn night 
when he notices the shadow of his wife and the glow of her warm 
fire. His ascent is not nearly so easy as his descent has been, but his 
instinct impels him up the steps to his apartment. The call of his 
natural position has been louder than his own foolish and selfish 
schemes. Hawthorne presents a “moral” in the pathetic figure of 
Wakefield: “Amid the seeming confusion of our mysterious world, 
individuals are so nicely adjusted to a system, and systems to one 
another and to a whole, that, by stepping aside for a moment, a man 
exposes himself to a fearful risk of losing his place forever. Like 
Wakefield, he may become, as it were, the Outcast of the Universe” 
(I, 164). 

Immitigable torment which results from willful isolation and the 
realization that there is no return is horribly, yet pathetically, por- 
trayed by the young woman in “The Hollow of the Three Hills.” 
To the crone she says: “ ‘Whence I come it matters not; but I have 
left those behind me with whom my fate was intimately bound, and 
from whom I am cut off forever’” (I, 229). Her visions reveal, in 
addition to her own tragedy, the suffering of those who have trusted 
her. Her sin has been the rending of the link that connected her as 
a daughter, wife, and mother in the “Chain of Being.” 

Another woman who has been withheld from her natural role, not 
by her own vices, but by the ambitions of her betrothed, is Martha 
in “The Shaker Bridal.” Remaining faithful to Adam throughout his 
numerous failures in worldly enterprises, she even follows him into 
the Shaker colony, where he, cut off from the world, ultimately 
achieves success as the “spiritual” leader of people who have “over- 
come their natural sympathy with human frailties and affections” (I, 
474). But Martha, still a woman, must exercise the purpose of her 
sex—to love and be loved—or perish. Her death indicates that she, 
unlike her unsympathetic mate, has not completely severed her link 
from the “Chain.” 

Aylmer’s subservience to science in “The Birthmark” emphatically 
propounds Hawthorne’s belief in the limitations of man in his attempts 
to conquer nature. Overleaping man’s sphere in the grand scheme of 
existence, the scientist attempts perfection where perfection is impos- 
sible. Hawthorne says that Aylmer “had devoted himself... too 
unreservedly to scientific studies to be weaned from them by any 
second passion. His love for his young wife might prove the stronger 
of the two; but it could only be by intertwining itself with the love 
of science, and uniting the strength of the latter to his own” (II, 47). 

Already intellectually isolated, Aylmer attempts to break the physi- 
cal chain which locks man in imperfection. As R. B. Heilman points 
out, Aylmer’s tragic flaw is his failure “to see the tragic flaw in 
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humanity.’** Momentarily he is deceived when he believes that he 
has been successful in removing the birthmark from the cheek of his 
otherwise perfectly formed wife. Georgiana pities him as her own 
fading spirit makes her conscious of the impossibility of perfection. 
Flawless, she cannot remain as a mortal link in the “Chain of Being.” 
Explaining the chuckle heard by Aylmer at the moment of Georgi- 
ana’s death, Hawthorne writes: “Thus ever does the gross fatality 
of earth exult in its invariable triumph over the immortal essence 
which, in this dim sphere of half development, demands the complete- 
ness of a higher state” (II, 69). 

In Hawthorne’s short fiction the most pointed treatment of man’s 
estrangement from the “Chain of Being” is “Ethan Brand,” a tale 
which defines the unpardonable sin in terms of this estrangement or 
isolation. Hawthorne does not depict the unpardonable sin as only 
one among many, for all sins are “unpardonable” when persistence 
becomes “necessity,” when habitual isolation is made permanent by 
hardening of the heart. To persist in sin, whatever its aspects may 
be, is to be beyond pardon. Many Hawthorne characters are guilty 
of the unpardonable sin when their hearts have barred reconciliation 
with others in the “Chain”: Aylmer, Goodman Brown, Dr. Rap- 
paccini, Richard Dingle, Prudence Inglefield, Roger Chillingworth, 
Judge Pyncheon, and others. 

When asked the identity of the unpardonable sin, Ethan Brand 
replies: “ ‘It is a sin that grew within my own breast.... The sin 
of an intellect that triumphed over the sense of brotherhood with man 
and reverence for God, and sacrificed everything to its own mighty 
claims!” (III, 485). Once again receiving charge of his old lime 
kiln, Brand reflects upon his early life, times when he was sympathetic 
toward mankind ; but then he recollects “that vast intellectual develop- 
ment, which, in its progress, disturbed the counterpoise between his 
mind and heart” (III, 494). In his intellectual development he has 
transgressed the limitations of man’s compartment in the grand 
scheme of the universe. His heart “ceased to partake of the universal 
throb. He had lost his hold of the magnetic chain of humanity” (III, 
495). He no longer looks at man sympathetically but only experi- 
mentally. His heart having been turned to stone by his willful 
and now permanent estrangement from the “Chain,” Ethan Brand 
joins the other marble in the flames of the lime kiln. 

Among Hawthorne’s novels, The Scarlet Letter displays the frus- 
tration that results when each of the three principal characters fails 
to achieve a harmonious relationship with his environment. When 
the narrative begins, Roger Chillingworth, Arthur Dimmesdale, and 
Hester Prynne have already estranged themselves from their proper 
positions in the great scheme of mankind and nature. Thus the novel 
is a study in thwarted purposes, for as long as each remains estranged, 


12R. B. Heilman, “Hawthorne’s ‘The Birthmark’: Science as Religion,” 
South Atlantic Quarterly, XLVIII (1949), 579. 
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there can be no harmony in life, no success in enterprises. Following 
their withdrawal from the “Chain of Being,” the characters commit 
grievous sins which arrest a return to the “Chain” until penance and 
true penitence are effected. Chillingworth is never able to make a 
satisfactory readjustment ; Dimmesdale only in his final moments of 
life meets his fellow men honestly, thereby creating harmony for 
the first time; and Hester eventually learns through years of con- 
templation that she must willingly adjust her life to the requirements 
of nature and even society. 

Roger Chillingworth admits that his was the first wrong in the 
series of missteps in The Scarlet Letter. A brilliant English scientist 
with a physical deformity, Chillingworth has married late in life and 
has sent his young and vivacious bride before him to settle in Massa- 
chusetts. Finally arriving in Boston, he finds his wife receiving her 
sentence as an adulteress. Immediately he recognizes Hester’s sin 
as the aftermath of his own erroneous judgment. He realizes that he 
has transcended the bounds of the life for which his talents and his 
physical appearance have fitted him. Ordinarily a wise man, he has 
in his one moment of irrationality entered an unnatural union. He 
says to Hester: 


“It was my folly, and thy weakness. I,—a man of thought,—the book-worm of 
great libraries,—a man already in decay, having given my best years to feed 
the hungry dream of knowledge,—what had I to do with youth and beauty like 
thine own! Misshapen from my birth-hour, how could I delude myself with the 
idea that intellectual gifts might veil physical deformity in a young girl’s 
fantasy! Men call me wise. If sages were ever wise in their own behoof, I 
might have foreseen all this.” (V, 96) 


Although Chillingworth perceives the unnaturalness of the rela- 
tionships of age with youth, deformity with beauty, and a studious 
mind with inhibiting social institutions, he rejects any idea of a 
return to his old life. He sins: the idea of revenge possesses him until 
those talents with which nature has fitted him are perverted as he 
afflicts Dimmesdale with subtle punishment. Even his physical ap- 
pearance is gradually transformed along with his mind. Despite the 
sacrifice of his superior natural talents for powers equally unnatural, 
Chillingworth is unsuccessful, and Dimmesdale eludes his grasp. 
The epitome of frustration, he reluctantly acknowledges his failure 
when he observes Dimmesdale upon the scaffold to confess before the 
townspeople. Chillingworth’s soul is irretrievably estranged. 

The frustration of Arthur Dimmesdale is not less intense than that 
of Chillingworth, although Dimmesdale with his last breath is able 
to bring a certain peace to his own soul. The Boston minister also 
comes into the narrative estranged from the “Chain of Being.” Him- 
self a great scholar from Oxford, he seems to be “at a loss in the 
pathway of human existence, and could be only at ease in some seclu- 
sion of his own” (V, 88). Although an eloquent and influential 
speaker, he in life is isolated from a truly intimate relationship with 
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his flock ; he walks alone, often in “shadowy by-paths.” 

Dimmesdale believes in God, he recognizes the grave consequences 
of sin, and he fulfills punctiliously his external duties as a minister. 
But the young scholar who is able to inspire spirituality in the souls 
of others is unable to maintain the same disposition in his own heart. 
Through his introversion, already a sin, he commits even a greater 
one. As Paul Elmer More says, “From the cold and lonely heights 
of his spiritual life he has stepped down, in a vain endeavor against 
God’s law, to seek the warmth of companionship in illicit love.”** 
Dimmesdale’s natural course would have been marriage to one of 
his many admiring parishioners, but he continues to prefer shadows. 
The adultery with Hester Prynne is not the act which sets him apart 
from his correct relationship to God and his fellow men: it is only 
a consequence of his out-of-balance position. 


Dimmesdale’s aroused animal passion for a time obliterates his 
spiritual nature when he considers fleeing with Hester; but in his 
fitful mental state after the tryst in the forest, he is closer to revealing 
himself truthfully than he has ever been. His thoughts are base as 
he returns from the forest, but they are not hypocritical. Perhaps 
this first honest thinking, though shocking, reveals Dimmesdale to 
himself. He recognizes his own abominable spiritual state. Hawthorne 
describes the revelation thus: “But he seemed to stand apart, and eye 
this former self with scornful, pitying, but half-envious curiosity. 
That self was gone. Another man had returned out of the forest; 
a wiser one...” (V, 266). Aided by his superior intellect, now 
directed aright, Dimmesdale begins to reason out his own salvation. 

Shortly he reveals himself as Hester’s secret lover and by the con- 
fession becomes at last fully compatible with the office he has sought 
to fill. The importance of his confession is not that he has admitted 
adultery but that he has recognized the root of his sin, for he says 
to Hester : “ ‘we violated our reverence each for the other’s soul ...’” 
(V, 304). Now Dimmesdale is restored to God, to his parishioners, 
and, consequently, to the “Chain of Being.” 

On superficial examination Hester Prynne would seem merely a 
pitiable victim of circumstances, a warmhearted but naive girl pos- 
sessed by both Chillingworth and Dimmesdale in unnatural relation- 
ships. But Hawthorne does not design Hester as a character devoid 
of responsibility for her own misery. She has at some time violated 
the confines in her natural category in the “procession of life” ; there- 
fore her most heinous sin in the sight of the townspeople—adultery— 
and her subsequent anguish follow as consequences. 

What has Hester violated? Hawthorne presents her as one who 
transcends many of the natural bounds of womanhood. To Darrel 
Abel, Hester is the personification of romantic individualism, a 
philosophy which is distinctly counter to the “Chain of Being” idea. 


13 More, pp. 33-34. 
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Hester’s violation of her natural position in the “Chain” occurred 
when she, still in England, entered a loveless marriage apparently 
to rise above the humble life of her family. Obviously Hester’s family 
was not always in “poverty-stricken” circumstances, for Hester re- 
members “a half-obliterated shield of arms over the portal” of her 
home in Old England (V, 79). She is described by Hawthorne as a 
woman of extraordinary beauty and passion, yet “lady-like” and pos- 
sessing “the manner of the feminine gentility of those days” (V, 74). 

Because of this loveless marriage with Chillingworth, Hester in- 
hibits her own natural desires as a woman. In her forest meeting 
with Dimmesdale, her passion, which has smoldered underneath the 
scarlet letter for over seven years, bursts into flame as she removes 
the ignominious symbol: “Her sex, her youth, and the whole richness 
of her beauty came back...” (V, 243). 

Hester’s frustration, stemming from her thwarted natural impulses, 
is always the driving force in the illicit union with Dimmesdale. 
Hester has violated in the extreme what Darrel Abel recognizes as 
Hawthorne’s idea of the distinctive feminine virtues: instinctive 
purity and passionate devotion as a wife and mother.'* Rationalizing 
her position, Hester is mentally defiant, though physically submissive, 
after she receives sentence for her sin. Accordingly she strays further 
and further from woman’s natural realm, for “the links that united 
her to the rest of human kind... had all been broken” (V, 193-94). 
Her life “turned, in a great measure, from passion and feeling, to 
thought.... She assumed a freedom of speculation” which “would 
have [been] held to be a deadlier crime than that stigmatized by the 
scarlet letter” (V, 198-99). Hester acknowledges adultery not as a 
sin, but, what to her is equally sinful, as a violation of a social system. 
She realizes that in giving Pearl existence “a great law” has been 
broken (V, 115), but she persists in her refusal to submit to that law. 

It is evident that Hester is still at odds with her appropriate place 
as a woman when she suggests flight with Dimmesdale. By this pro- 
posed action she would forever estrange herself from the “Chain of 
Being.” Even at the minister’s confession she continues to think of 
herself as the sinned-against rather than the sinner when she expresses 
hope that she and Dimmesdale may spend immortality together. After 
the death of both Dimmesdale and Chillingworth, Hester is finally 
free, according to society, to make for herself a new life. External 
circumstances have made it possible for her to be restored to the 
“Chain of Being,” but she herself must recognize the unsoundness 
of her past thinking and make inner expiation. The debates between 
Hester’s body and soul are not revealed, but ultimately—after years 
abroad—she resolves her conflicts and returns to New England to 
accept her true relationship to society. She has even rejected wealth 
and position which she could now enjoy through Pearl’s inheritance 
and becomes contented with a humble life which in her youth she 





14 Darrel Abel, “Hawthorne’s Hester,” College English, XIII (1952), 307. 
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had scorned. In her New England cottage she takes the proper place 
of a woman—a being of natural compassion and love for those who 
need her. 

Closely akin to Hester is Zenobia, in The Blithedale Romance, who 
is also estranged from her natural position as a woman. But she is 
not so fortunate as her counterpart of The Scarlet Letter in achieving 
a satisfactory reconciliation. Classifying Hester and Zenobia together 
as examples of “The Dark Lady of Salem,” Philip Rahv makes this 
generalization about the character of “The Dark Lady”: “Invariably 
she dominates, or seeks to dominate, the men she loves, and her intel- 
lectual range equals and at times even exceeds theirs. She not only 
acts but thinks passionately, solving the problem of the relation 
between the sexes in a radical fashion and subverting established 
values and standards.”** 

Both Hester and Zenobia seek to establish a new relationship 
between the sexes, but these dreams stem from their earlier betrayal 
of woman’s natural state of purity. Zenobia’s past error and resulting 
frustration is carefully concealed beneath the costumes of a play in 
which she portrays the monarch of feminine self-sufficiency. She is a 
“superwoman” physically and intellectually. As perfect and most 
brilliant among women, she advocates “woman’s wider liberty,” 
which, if granted, will strip the sex of its natural virtues. Zenobia 
has already subdued her own qualities of natural womanhood. 
Coverdale, who finds enjoyment in her frank conversation, neverthe- 
less recognizes in Zenobia a lack of restraint, gentleness, and modesty 
which are distinctive to women. He says: “Her free, careless, gen- 
erous modes of expression often had this effect of creating images 
which, though pure, are hardly felt to be quite decorous when born 
of a thought that passes between man and woman” (V, 339). Under- 
neath her costumes of woman at her best, Zenobia is woman at her 
worst, for she is devoid of sympathy and compassion. She derides 
and ridicules Priscilla who looks to her for solace, and she betrays 
the ill-treated girl into the hands of Westervelt. 

Despite her self-engineered position as the “superwoman,” Zenobia 
is held to the level of all womankind by love, but by her attitude 
of perfection she alienates the object of her love. After her passion- 
ate intimation that Hollingsworth despises women of strength, he is 
unreserved in praise of the woman which Zenobia knows she is not. 
He says: 

“She is the most admirable handiwork of God, in her true place and character. 
Her place is at man’s side. Her office, that of the sympathizer; the unreserved, 
unquestioning believer; the recognition, withheld in every other manner, but 


given, in pity, through woman's heart, lest man should utterly lose faith in him- 
self; the echo of God’s own voice, pronouncing, ‘It is well done!’” (V, 459) 


Apparently Zenobia has alienated herself from the natural realm 


= Philip Rahv, “The Dark Lady of Salem,” Partisan Review, VIII (1941), 
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of woman by a previous sin of passion. Early in his acquaintance 
with her, Coverdale thinks: “ ‘Zenobia is a wife; Zenobia has lived 
and loved! There is no folded petal, no latent dewdrop, in this 
perfectly developed rose!’” (V, 373). In recounting the story of 
Fauntleroy, Coverdale mentions the “obscure passages in Zenobia’s 
history. There were whispers of an attachment, and even of a secret 
marriage, with a fascinating and accomplished but unprincipled young 
man” (V, 535). After she has lost Hollingsworth, Zenobia herself 
says: “ ‘What had I to offer him? A miserable, bruised, and bat- 
tered heart, spoilt long before he met me. A life, too, hopelessly 
entangled with a villain’s’” (V, 574). Hints are all that Hawthorne 
gives of Zenobia’s past, but these are enough to conclude that through 
an unfortunate relationship she has lost her woman’s place in the 
“Chain of Being.” And by her attempts to regain her place, she 
wanders frustrated further away. 


That she has been led by passion all along is evident in her speech 
to Hollingsworth when he unequivocally declares his love for Pris- 
cilla. Momentarily she throws off her queenly garments as she 
declares : 


“At least, 1 am a woman, with every fault, it may be, that a woman ever had,— 
weak, vain, unprincipled (like most of my sex; for our virtues, when we have 
any, are merely impulsive and intuitive), passionate, too, and pursuing my 
foolish and unattainable ends by indirect and cunning, though absurdly chosen 
means, as an hereditary bondslave must; false, moreover, to the whole circle 
of good, in my reckless truth to the little good I saw before me,—but still a 
woman! A creature whom only a little change of earthly fortune, a little kinder 
smile of Him who sent me hither, and one true heart to encourage and direct 
me, might have made all that a woman can be!” (V, 566) 


But Zenobia is never truly humbled. She never surrenders unre- 
bellious to the restrictions of her sphere as a woman. Her resignation 
to her disappointment in love is only a resignation to the unfair posi- 
tion of woman, as she tells Coverdale: “ ‘But it is a woman’s doom, 
and I have deserved it like a woman...’” (V, 573). Passion is tri- 
umphant over Zenobia, and as she ends her own life, her hands are 
“clenched in immitigable defiance” (V, 586). 

The story of Donatello, the amiable character of The Marble Faun, 
demonstrates Hawthorne’s further extension of the “Chain of Being” 
theory into the relationship between external nature and its creatures. 
Hawthorne’s choice of nature as an abode more compatible even to 
man than artificial society is evinced by these words from “The New 
Adam and Eve”: “We who are born into the world’s artificial system 
can never adequately know how little in our present state and circum- 
stances is natural, and how much is merely the interpolation of the 
perverted mind and heart of man” (II, 279). 

Being both man and animal, Donatello enjoys harmony between 
his own nature and external nature. Hawthorne characterizes the 
Faun of Praxiteles, of which Donatello is the living counterpart, as 
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“neither man nor animal, and yet no monster, but a being in whom 
both races meet on friendly ground” (VI, 25). The concluding im- 
pression of the novel is that Donatello, although having subdued his 
animal nature, has indeed been a dual creature: 


“Only one question more,” said I, with intense earnestness. “Did Donatello’s 
ears resemble those of the Faun of Praxiteles?” 

“T know, but may not tell,” replied Kenyon, smiling mysteriously. “On that 
point, at all events, there shall be not one word of explanation.” (VI, 527) 


Donatello is the last of a race whose legendary history extends 
back into the Golden Age and whose “progenitor was a being not 
altogether human” (VI, 269). Having married a human maiden, 
the creature of Arcadia begot children which partook of human as 
well as animal nature. Although the race of Monte Beni were not 
always restrainable by social custom, their lives were idyllic as long 
as they dwelt with nature. But as the dual race mixed more and more 
with humans, its animal nature, not receptive to the moral responsi- 
bilities of society, predominated and led to degeneration. 

Committing the same mistakes as did his ancestors, Donatello 
leaves the idyllic natural life at Monte Beni and attempts to move 
in human society. Being part human, he has the capabilities to recon- 
cile himself to society, but as long as his animal nature is preémi- 
nent, his existence will result only in frustration. Miriam, for whom 
Donatello has shown passion, warns him that following her will lead 
to no good. Although Donatello declares his love for her, he does so 
as he would in his native Monte Beni. Miriam, commenting upon 
the disparity in their natures, is aware that there is no basis for love. 
Hawthorne seems to say that as long as Donatello is insensitive to 
social responsibility and to the basis of human love, his place is Monte 
Beni and not Rome. 


Sooner than Miriam expects, however, Donatello begins his trans- 
formation into a human. After the pagan frolic in the Villa Borghese, 
Donatello senses the model as a menace to Miriam’s happiness. His 
animal passion begins to convert itself into human love as he concerns 
himself with Miriam’s welfare, and as a result he commits a crime 
which places him in the sphere of humans but which at the same time 
estranges him from them. His retreat is back to Monte Beni, but 
now he finds there no harmony between himself and the simplicity 
of external nature. He is no longer an animal, insensitive to right 
and wrong. Kenyon explains to Miriam that Donatello is “one whom 
a terrible misfortune has begun to educate; it has taken him, and 
through your agency, out of a wild and happy state, which, within 
circumscribed limits, gave him joys that he cannot elsewhere find on 
earth” (VI, 368-69). But Donatello is not free to enjoy society, for 
just as he is estranged from his natural environment, he is an out- 
cast from society: he has transcended its bounds of moral behavior. 

Thus the animal-man, accompanied by his beloved and accomplice 
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in sin, returns to wander saddened through the streets of Rome. 
Though Miriam attempts to minimize his guilt, Donatello is aware 
that he has broken a law and that he must submit himself to “what- 
soever tribunal takes cognizance of such things” (VI, 490). He must 
sacrifice his gain by the crime to serve his sentence, but he realizes 
that now as a creature of society and not of nature he must conform 
to the moral dictates of society. He returns to the “Chain of Being” 
fully compatible now as a man. 

Isolation, indeed, is an all-pervading theme in Hawthorne, and it 
accompanies sin. But contrary to the views of many Hawthorne com- 
mentators, isolation or estrangement is also the cause and not merely 
the result of grievous sin, which becomes unpardonable if the sinner 
fails to return to the “Chain of Being.” 


University of Tennessee 





HELL’S MARCHING MUSIC 


By GARLAND ETHEL 


550. —to the Dorian mood &c.] All accounts of the music of the ancients are 
very uncertain and confused. There seem to have been three principal modes or 
measures among them, the Lydian, the Phrygian, and the Dorian. The Lydian 
was the most doleful, the Phrygian the most sprightly, and the Dorian the most 
grave and majestic. And Milton in another part of his works uses grave and 
Doric almost as synonymous terms.... This therefore was the measure best 
adapted to the fallen angels at this juncture; and their instruments were flutes 
and pipes and soft recorders, for the same reason that Thucydides and other 
ancient historians assign for the Lacedaemonians making use of these instru- 
ments, because they inspired them with a more cool and deliberate courage, 
whereas trumpets and other martial music incited and inflamed them more to 
rage. See Aulus Gellius, lib. i, cap. 11 and Thucyd. lib. 5. [Newton] 
(Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. Edward Hawkins et al.) 


Milton’s editors and commentators have been uncommonly distin- 
guished for classical learning and for its diligent use in elucidating 
him. His major editors from Patrick Hume (1695) to H. F. Fletcher 
(1941), in commenting on the Dorian mode flute and soft recorder 
passage, have cited a curious variety of sources—Homer, Hesiod, 
Thucydides, Plato, Aristotle, Valerius Maximus, Aulus Gellius.’ 
Strangest of all, however, is the continued absence of Plutarch from 
the list,? strangest because a passage in his Lycurgus is of such obvious 
resemblance to Milton’s lines as to be apparent at a glance. 

The scene in Paradise Lost follows immediately after Azazel, upon 
Satan’s command, unfurled the Imperial ensign, whereat a shout 
went up that tore Hell’s concave. Then a forest huge of spears and 
thronging helms appeared, and 


Anon they move 
In perfect Phalanx to the Dorian mood 
Of Flutes and soft Recorders; such as rais’d 
To hight of noblest temper Hero’s old 
Arming to Battel, and in stead of rage 
Deliberate valour breath’d, firm and unmov’'d 





1 Of editions consulted the most important are Hume (1695), Bentley (1732), 
Richardson (1734), Peck (1740), Newton, 8th edition (1778), Todd (1809), 
Hawkins et al. (1824), Brydges (1835), Stebbing (1850), Mitford (1851), 
Boyd (1851), Keightley (1859), Masson (1874), Browne (1884), Verity (1892- 
95), Himes (1898), Hughes (1935), Hanford (1936), Fletcher (1941). 

2A comparatively obscure edition by Homer B. Sprague (Boston, 1897) 
mentions Plutarch’s Lycurgus but only relative to phalanx. Merritt Y. Hughes 
in his Introduction to Paradise Lost, p. xxxi, refers to Plutarch on “daemons or 
spirits,” but his note on the Dorian mode cites Plato's Republic, III, as the 
background. 

No mention of Plutarch in relation to this passage is made in recent special 
studies of Milton’s classical sources, metaphors, etc., such as those by Grant 
McColley, Paradise Lost: An Account of Its Growth and Major Origins (Chi- 
cago, 1940), C. M. Bowra, From Virgil to Milton (London, 1945), and T. H. 
Banks, Milton’s Imagery (New York, 1950). 
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With dread of death to flight or foul retreat, 

Nor wanting power to mitigate and swage 

With solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts, and chase 

Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 

From mortal or immortal minds. Thus they 

Breathing united force with fixed thought 

Mov’d on in silence to soft Pipes that charm’d 

Thir painful steps o’re the burnt soyle; and now 

Advanc’t in view, they stand, a horrid Front 

Of dreadful length and dazling Arms, in guise 

Of Warriers old with order’d Spear and Shield. ... 
(P.L., I, 549-65) 


Plutarch’s description of the Spartan order of battle, Lycurgus, 
Cap. XXII, reads: 


When their army was drawn up in battle array and the enemy near, the 
king sacrificed a goat, commanded the soldiers to set their garlands upon their 
heads, and the pipers to play the tune of the hymn to Castor, and he himself 
began the paean of advance. It was at once a magnificent and a terrible sight to 
see them march on to the tune of their flutes, without any disorder in their 
ranks, any discomposure in their minds or change in their countenance, calmly 
and cheerfully moving with music to the deadly fight. Men, in this temper, were 
not likely to be possessed with fear or any transport of fury, but with deliberate 
valor and hope and assurance, as if some divinity were attending and conducting 
them.*® 


What points to Plutarch is not so much any (translated) identical 
expression such as “deliberate valor,”* but rather the cumulative 
resemblances which are even more striking when Plutarch’s preceding 
section, Cap. XXI, is joined to XXII. In this earlier section, which 
treats of Spartan education, Plutarch remarks: 


Nor was their instruction in music and verse less carefully attended to than 
their habits of grace and good breeding ... their very songs had a life and spirit 
in them that inflamed and possessed men’s minds with an enthusiasm and ardour 
for action; the style... plain and without affectation; the subject always serious 
and moral; most usually, it was in praise of such men as had died in defense 
of their country, or in derision of those that had been cowards; the former they 
declared happy and glorified; the life of the latter...as most miserable and 
abject.... Indeed, if we... consider their compositions, some of which were still 
extant in our days, and the airs on the flute to which they marched when going 
to battle, we shall find that Terpander and Pindar had reason to say that music 
and valor were allied. 


Milton, as we know, was not unmindful on one occasion of what 
he had thought or written on another. What, therefore, could be 
likelier when writing this passage in Paradise Lost than that he 





3 Dryden-Clough-Goodwin translation, Plutarch’s Lives and Writings (Lon- 
don, 1914?), I, 114. 

4 The Greek texts read uniformly. See Plutarchi Vitae Parallelae (Leipzig, 
1884), Vol. I, “Adnotatio Critica,” p. x (Teubner). 

It is possible that Dryden’s translator of the Lycurgus, Knightly Chetwood, 
borrowed “heroic valor” from Milton, but this can scarcely be proved. North's 
rendering is “assured constancy and valiantness.” Milton’s nephew, John Phil- 
lips, was one of Dryden’s staff of translators. He could easily have called Chet- 
wood’s attention to Milton’s phrasing. 
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should call up again the thoughts that led him in Of Education to 
counsel reading of Plutarch and then follow this immediately by 
saying, 


But here the main skill and groundwork will be, to temper them such Lectures 
and Explanations upon every opportunity, as may lead and draw them in willing 
obedience, inflam’d with the study of Learning, and the admiration of Vertue; 
stirr’'d up with high hopes of living to be brave men, and worthy Patriots, dear 
to God, and famous to all ages...infusing into their young brests such an 
ingenuous and noble ardor, as would not fail to make many of them renowned 
and matchless men.5 


A few paragraphs later Milton recommends that the collegiate stu- 
dents both study and hear music, organ and orchestra and “elegant 
Voices either to Religious, martial, or civil Ditties; which if wise 
men and Prophets be not extreamly out, have a great power over 
dispositions and manners, to smooth and make them gentle from 
rustick harshness and distemper’d passions.””* 

The wise men Milton had in mind are commonly assumed to be 
Plato and Aristotle, especially Plato, as is seen for example in the 
comment of Spaeth ;? but that Plutarch is worthy of inclusion is con- 
firmed not only by Milton’s mention of him as a moral teacher but 
by these following words of Plutarch’s that so closely match Milton 
in spirit and doctrine: 


whoever he be that shall give his mind to the study of music in his youth, if 
he meet with a musical education, proper for the forming and regulating his 
inclinations, he will be sure to applaud and embrace that which is noble and 
generous, and to rebuke and blame the contrary, as well in other things as in 
what belongs to music. And by that means he will become clear from all 
reproachful actions, for now having reaped the noblest fruit of music, he may 
be of great use, not only to himself but to the commonwealth; while music 
teaches him to abstain from every thing indecent both in word and deed, and 
to observe decorum, temperance, and regularity.® 


5 Works of Milton, Columbia University edition (New York, 1931-38), IV, 
282. Skepticism as to whether Milton while writing Paradise Lost might recall 
a passage in Of Education written some twenty years earlier may be allayed by 
considering the following from his school exercise the Seventh Prolusion (XII, 
275) and the lines on Belial, P.L., II, 115-17: “profligate creatures... [that] 
so weaken and accustom themselves that they are eager and keen for all kinds 
of turpitude, but sluggish and feeble for all actions of virtue and character... .” 
As for Belial: “his thoughts were low; / To vice industrious, but to Nobler 
deeds / Timorous and slothful. . 

6 This passage is closely paralleled by one in Areopagitica, published five 
months later: “Lycurgus their Lawgiver was so addicted to elegant learning, 
as to have been the first that brought out of Jonia the scatter’d works of Homer, 
and sent the poet Thales from Creet, to prepare and mollifie the Spartan surli- 
nesse with his smooth songs and odes, the better to plant among them law and 
civility...” (IV, 300). But long before this was written, Milton had already 
said it in the Seventh Prolusion: “the Spartans... profited by Lycurgus, the 
legislator, who was both a philosopher and fond of the poets, so much so that 
he first collected with the greatest care the writings of Homer which were 
scattered throughout Ionia” (XII, 269). 

7 Sigmund Gottfried Spaeth, Milton’s Knowledge of Music (Princeton, 1913), 

66 


p. 66. 
8 Plutarch, “Concerning Music,” VI, 132-33 (translated by Milton’s nephew, 
Phillips). 
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Plutarch’s stress on gain to the individual and to the common- 
wealth brings to mind Milton’s saying: “I call therefore a compleat 
and generous Education, that which fits a man to perform justly, 
skilfully and magnanimously all the offices, both private and publick, 
of Peace and War.” And again, on the religious and moral side Plu- 
tarch wrote: 


For indeed the chiefest and sublimest end of music is the graceful return of our 
thanks to the Gods, and the next is to purify and bring our minds to a sober 
and harmonious temper.® 


Milton’s antiphon is this: 


The end then of Learning is to repair the ruines of our first Parents by regain- 
ing to know God aright, and out of that knowledge to iove him, to imitate him, 
to be like him, as we may the neerest by possessing our souls of true vertue, 
which being united to the heavenly grace of faith makes up the highest per- 
fection.!° 


A further parallel between Milton and Plutarch is well worth 
noticing for what it suggests as to Milton’s following the older writer. 
This touches the prosaic matter of an academic time schedule and 
the utilization even of leisure for educational and moral improvement. 
For Milton’s hypothetical students, 


The interim of unsweating themselves regularly, and convenient rest before 
meat may both with profit and delight be taken up in recreating and composing 
their travail’d spirits with the solemn and divine harmonies of Musick.... The 
like also would not be unexpedient after Meat to assist and cherish Nature in 
her first concoction, and send their minds back to study in good tune and satis- 
faction. 


Plutarch, prompted by a passage in the Iliad, urges the finding of 
genuine recreation in leisure and making it a means to increased 
moral fortitude. 


Learn, says Homer... the true use of music. For it became Achilles... to sing 
the famous acts and achievements of great and valiant men. Also, in teaching 
the most proper time to make use of it, he found out a profitable and pleasing 
pastime for one’s leisure hours.... Homer therefore thought he could not do 
better than by the laudable incitements of music and poetry to inflame the hero’s 
courage for those achievements which he afterwards performed.... Such was 
then the ancient music, and such the advantages that made it profitable." 


It is this true use of music which Plutarch had found illustrated in 
Homer that is voiced with new splendor in Milton’s lines. It was 
music that breathed deliberate valor, nor was it wanting in power 


to mitigate and swage 
With solemn touches, troubl’d thoughts, and chase 
Anguish and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain 
From mortal or immortal minds. 


® Plutarch, “Concerning Music,” VI, 133. 
10 Of Education, IV, 277. 
11 Plutarch, “Concerning Music,” VI, 132. 
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This religio-philosophic attribute of the Dorian mode, played, as 
Milton has it, on flutes and soft recorders, argues Plutarch as Mil- 
ton’s source rather than Plato or Aristotle; for whereas Plutarch has 
no hint of objection to the flute, both Plato and Aristotle condemn 
and would ban it. In a dialogue between Socrates and Glaucon, Plato 
has them pass from an indictment of “many-stringed curiously-har- 
monized instruments” of complex scale to an even sharper rejection 
of the flute: 


But what do you say to flute-makers and flute-players? Would you admit 
them into our State when you reflect that in this composite use of harmony the 
flute is worse than all the stringed instruments put together; even the panhar- 
monic music is only an imitation of the flute? 

Clearly not. 

There remain then only the lyre and the harp for use in the city, and the 
shepherds may have a pipe in the country. 

That is surely the conclusion to be drawn from the argument. 

The preferring of Apollo and his instruments to Marsyas and his instruments 
is not at all strange, I said. 

Not at all, he replied. 

And so, by the dog of Egypt, we have been unconsciously purging the State, 
which not long ago we termed luxurious. 

And we have done wisely, he replied.12 


Aristotle did not propose that flute-players be flayed alive as 
Marsyas was served after losing the contest to Apollo, but he went 
beyond Plato and held Socrates in error for retaining “the Phrygian 
mode along with the Dorian, and the more so because he rejects the 
flute; for the Phrygian is to the modes what the flute is to musical 
instruments—both of them are exciting and emotional.’’* Aristotle 
holds that only 


those modes and melodies should be employed which are ethical, such as the 
Dorian...even in mere melodies there is an imitation of character, for the 
musical modes differ essentially from one another, and those that hear them 
are differently affected by them. Some...make men sad and grave... others 
enfeeble the mind...another, again produces a moderate and settled temper 
which appears to be the peculiar effect of the Dorian. 


In expanding his exposition of musical doctrine, Aristotle judges 
instruments quite as well as modes on the ground of their specific 
moral influence: 


As to the vulgarizing effect...this is a question which we shall have no 
difficulty in determining, when we have considered to what extent freemen 
who are being trained to political virtue should pursue the art, what melodies 
and what rhythms they should be allowed to use, and what instruments should 
be employed ... for even the instruments make a difference.... The flute or any 
other instrument which requires great skill...ought not to be admitted into 
education. Besides, the flute is not an instrument which is expressive of moral 
character ; it is too exciting.'4 





12 The Republic, Bk. III, c. 399. Random House edition (New York, 1937), 
, 663. 
18 Basic Works of Aristotle, ed. Richard McKeon (New York, 1941), Bk. 
VIII, Ch. 6, c. 1342b, p. 1316. 

14’Aristotle, Bk. VIII, Ch. 6, c. 1340-42, pp. 1312-16. 
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Of the three beneficial uses to which music may be put, Aristotle 
lists purgation as the second, and in connection with it mentions pity 
and fear of which he promises to speak further when he discusses 
poetry. As in Aristotle’s doctrine of tragedy, so in Milton’s lines the 
Dorian mode on flutes and soft recorders purges the soul of weak- 
nesses engendered by pity and fear (and rage also), chasing “Anguish 
and doubt and fear and sorrow and pain / From mortal or immortal 
minds.” Plato and Aristotle alike praise Spartan employment of the 
Dorian mode, but not the flute. They, however, were discussing a 
point of educational and ethical theory, whereas Plutarch was describ- 
ing actual practice of the Spartans in battle, an apter reference of 
Milton’s lines, 


such as rais’d 
To hight of noblest temper Hero’s old 
Arming to Battel.... 


The previously mentioned religious or philosophic effect of the 
Dorian mode is also ground for thinking Plutarch rather than the 
much-mentioned Thucydides was Milton’s prompting recollection. 
Thucydides specifically denies any religious intent in the Spartan 
piping as they advanced at Mantinea. According to him the function 
was simply one of battle tactics: 


At length the two armies went forward. The Argives and their allies ad- 
vanced to the charge with great fury and determination. The Lacedaemonians 
moved slowly and to the music of many flute-players, who were stationed in 
their ranks, and played not as an act of religion, but in order that the army 
might march evenly and in true measure, and that the line might not break, as 
often happens in great armies when they go into battle.15 


In contradistinction, Plutarch’s description of the Spartan advance 
contains special stress on sacrifice and hymn. The attack is conducted 
under religious auspices so marked as to be almost ceremonial, and 
the passage ends with the statement that “Men, in this temper, were 
not likely to be possessed with fear or any transport of fury, but with 
the deliberate valor of hope and assurance, as if some divinity were 
attending and conducting them.’** Elsewhere Plutarch, when men- 
tioning the Spartan conduct of battle, re-states his thesis asserting, 
as Milton always did, the propriety of acting not under passion but 
by guidance of reason. Thus in his “Laws and Customs of the 
Lacedaemonians” Plutarch says: 


They made use of a peculiar measure in their songs, when their armies were 
in their march towards an enemy, which being sung in a full choir to their 
flutes seemed proper to excite in them a generous courage and contempt of 
death. Lycurgus was the first who brought this warlike music into the field, 


15 Thucydides, Peloponnesian War, Bk. V, c. 70, in Francis R. B. Godolphin, 
ed., Greek Historians (New York, 1942), I, 837. 

16 Bernadotte Perrin’s rendering is: “believing as they do that Heaven is their 
ally.” Plutarch, Loeb Classical Library, I, 277. 
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that so he might moderate and soften the rage and fury of their minds in an 
engagement by solemn musical measures, and that their valor (which should 
be no boisterous and unruly thing) might always be under the government of 
their reason, and not of passion. To this end it was always their custom before 
the fight to sacrifice to the Muses, that they might behave themselves with as 
much good conduct as with courage, and do such actions as were worthy of 
memory, and which might challenge the applauses and commendations of every 
one.17 


Taking up cudgels in behalf of Plutarch does not call for pummeling 
every other classical author who has been cited. In his military review 
of the fallen angels Milton probably also had in mind Book III of the 
Iliad. The Achaeans, as they advanced to meet the Trojans, “went 
silently, breathing valor, stubbornly minded each in his heart to stand 
by the others,”** and this same passage shows that Milton’s “small 
infantry warr’d on by cranes” was Homer’s figure before it was Mil- 
ton’s. Neither is Thucydides wholly to be excluded, even though 
the marching in hell more closely resembles Plutarch. Thucydides 
seems to be Milton’s very model for the temper of the loyal angels 
as for the rebel, as they form and move forward into battle position. 
With the rashness of the Allied host at Mantinea, Milton shows the 
apostates, “The banded Powers of Satan hasting on / With furious 
expedition... ,” whereas the Faithful emulate the Spartans. The 
music, however, that disciplines the good angels’ march is not em- 
ployed as Thucydides described it, but as Plutarch did: 


the Powers Militant, 
That stood for Heav’n, in mighty Quadrate joyn’d 
Of Union irresistible, mov’d on 
In silence thir bright Legions, to the sound 
Of instrumental Harmonie that breath’d 
Heroic Ardor to advent’rous deeds 
Under thir God-like Leaders, in the Cause 
Of God and his Messiah. On they move 
Indissolubly firm; nor obvious Hill, 
Nor streit’ning Vale, nor Wood, nor Stream divides 
Thir perfet ranks. ... (P.L., VI, 61-71) 


It is interesting but beside the present point to reason why Milton 
had the fallen angels in hell act as Michael’s did in heaven, but it is 
to the point to notice that in the later as in the earlier passage the 
impress of Plutarch can scarcely be doubted. Plutarch very likely 
owed something to Thucydides who in turn was Homer’s debtor, 
and Milton, beholden to all three, sometimes reflects one more 
strongly than another. If there is to be a choice from among possible 
sources, congruence of context and doctrine rather than that of a 
word or two is likely the better guide. Milton knew all the classical 


17 Op. cit., n. 3 above, “On Music,” VI, 91; see also p. 121. 
18 Richmond Lattimore, trans. (Chicago, 1951), p. 100, lines 1-9. 
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writers, and so even in the clearest cases it is wise to remember what 
Sandys said half a century ago, that “Milton’s debt to the Classics is 
shown far less by any direct adaptations of their phraseology than by 
the classical flavour that pervades his poems.”’’® 


University of Washington 


19 History of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1908), II, 348. 





NOTTINGHAM MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


The appearance of any new journal that promises relief, however 
limited, to the pressure of scholarly articles seeking publication should 
be greeted with acclaim. So it is a pleasure to announce the appear- 
ance of the first volume of Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, which is to 
be an annual publication of about 100 pages of print, with illustrations 
as necessary. The term medieval is to be given a liberal interpreta- 
tion ; it is to include material that looks forward from classical or post- 
classical to the Middle Ages, articles on Italian culture of the 13th and 
14th centuries, and medieval material which points toward the Eng- 
lish, French, or German Renaissances of the 15th and 16th centuries. 
The fields of learning are to include literature, history, philology and 
linguistics, the history of painting and of music, religion and local 
history. The contents of the first volume (September, 1957) are: 


“Christianity and the Northern Barbarians” E. A. Thompson 
“The Drauma-Jons Saga, Text and Variant Readings” 

Edited from the original MSS, with Introduction R. I. Page 
“On Motives and Literary Sources in German 

Heroic Literature” K. C. King 
“Cistercian Land Clearances in Nottinghamshire: Three 

Deserted Villages and Their Moated Successor” M. W. Barley 


All correspondence concerning the journal should be addressed to 
Lewis Thorpe, Editor, Nottingham Mediaeval Studies, The Univer- 
sity, Nottingham, England. 


Price: 15s. or $2.00, including postage 








A LETTER TO STEELE ON THE SPECTATOR 


By Ricnmonp P. Bonp 


Joseph Collet, after suffering bankruptcy, gained appointment as 
deputy governor of York Fort on the west coast of Sumatra. He 
sailed in April, 1711, very soon after the establishment of the Spec- 
tator, reached Madras a year later, and landed at York Fort Sep- 
tember 1, 1712. In five years he became governor of Fort St. 
George,’ sailed home in 1720, died in 1725. 

Collet possessed the independence of Nonconformity and the alert- 
ness befitting a member of the Royal Society. Honest, sensible, and 
restrained, he served the East India Company with a firm efficiency. 
His letters to friends and family at home dealt with business and the 
Indies clearly and at times lightly.* But it is his reading of the 
Tatler® and Spectator which we here remark, and his comments on 
those two papers from the other “Side the Globe.” 

On March 1, 1714, from York Fort, Collet wrote his friend the 
Rev. Mr. Giles Dent the story of his servant Gongalo, a freeman from 
the banks of the Ganges, who loved a slave named Gromia and mar- 
ried her despite the penalty of subjecting himself and his issue to her 
rank of life. 


This Relation I have had from himself, now laden with years, and not 
repenting his choice. I propose him to the reviv’d Tatler as an Instance of 
Heroic Love, and think his Example exceeds the Garter, and Willow, the 
Dagger or Opiate. Even his belov’d Cynthio* deserves not higher praise. 

The Spectator’s Improvements on this theme may raise the young amorous 
srittains to a pitch yet unknown; and by the warmth of his Spirit supply to them 
the absence of our Neighbouring Sun.® 


On August 24, 1714, Collet wrote to Steele himself from “Marl- 
borough Fort, on the West Coast of Sumatra.” 
Sir, 

I left England just at the time you had compleated your Tatlers and left it 
with the less regret, because I thought the noblest entertainment I had ever 


met with was at an end; but I find my Self very agreeably disappointed. The 
Spectator has visited me in this Side the Globe; his conversation relieves me 





1 The governorship of Fort St. George had been very briefly held in 1709 
by Gulston Addison, younger brother to Joseph. 

2 For biographical data on Collet I am indebted to H. H. Dodwell’s introduc- 
tion to Private Letter Books of Joseph Collet (London, 1933), from which are 
here reprinted, with permission of the publisher, Longmans, Green, extracts from 
two of Collet’s letters. 

8’ From the Cape of Good Hope on February 12, 1712, Collet wrote for cer- 
tain things to be sent rs —_ London. The books he listed included “Tatlers, 
the best Edition” (ibid., p. 10). 

* See Tatler, Nos. 1, p 22, 35, 58, 85. 

5 Letter Books, pp. 74-75. 
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from the fatigue of business; by him I am always entertain’d and often im- 
prov'd. The Bible has the first place in our Study as teaching me the whole 
compass of my Duty to God and Man; Mr. Lock who first taught me to distin- 
guish between Words and things has the next place; Mr. Steele who had 
taught me a more easy and agreeable manner of practising Vertue it Self, 
precedes all Others. I hope the grateful acknowledgments of an honest mind 
for being made Wiser and better will not be unacceptable to one who professes 
doing Good. 

The Spectator No. 389¢ carry’s conviction to any man that dare make use 
of his reason, tho’ I think you make a Concession to the Atheist of a fact which 
may be very well prov’d against him. I have visited the sev’rall Quarters of 
the Globe and made some observation on Men and things; I liv’d some time 
among the Hottentots and do think Human Nature is more sunk in them than 
in any other part of our Species except the Atheist himself, but how contempt- 
ible soever they may appear in other Respects they are not so far abandon’d 
as to have lost the Sense of a Deity.... 

You will not find the name of the place I date from in the Mapp. Fondness 
for a military structure of my own raising led me to give it the most illustrious 
Name in history, MARLBoroUGH, the Glory and the shame of Great Britain. The 
Glory is his own, the Shame is 





I am, S’r, 
Your much oblig’d 
humble Servant, 
| a od 


P.S. I had formerly some acquaintance with Mr. Hughs, mention’d in your last 
Spectator,? and with Mr. Richard Martin one of your board at the Stamp 
Office.® 


The Spectator has penetrated the seven continents during these 
two centuries and more, but Joseph Collet, ten thousand miles by 
sea from Great and Little Britain, was probably the first to record its 
transmundane influence in a letter to the editor. 


University of North Carolina 








® Spectator, No. 389 (May 27, 1712), on atheists, was written by Budgell. 
Collet “put together and elaborated a paper attacking the Christian doctrine of 
the Trinity, and wrote a sketch after the manner of the Spectator, in which he 
attempted to reinforce his ideas by expressing what a Brahman might be sup- 
posed to think on the subject.” Dodwell, Letter Books, p. xxiii. 

7 Spectator, No. 555 (Dec. 6, 1712). 

8 Letter Books, pp. 99-100. This letter to Steele is not included in the excel- 
lent Correspondence of Richard Stecle (London, 1941) by Rae Blanchard, who 
would have located it only by the smallest chance. 








THE DANGEROUS THEME OF THE PARDONER 


By Avpert C. FrRiEND 


Chaucer in his Pardoner’s sermon attacked the churchman who 
preached for money. In choosing the Pardoner’s text (I Timothy 
6:10, “Radix malorum est cupiditas”) Chaucer was walking on 
dangerous ground, for this text was also the subject of a Latin sermon 
delivered at the University of Oxford by a secular clerk, Robert 
Lychlade, and because of this sermon King Richard II ordered the 
University to bring Lychlade to trial in the year 1395 and, if found 
guilty of dangerous teaching, to expel him. 

From the Close Roll of July 18, 1395, we learn some of the details 
of the accusation. Together with certain unnamed Lollards, Lychlade 
was reported to have uttered unorthodox opinions and teachings, and 
the King consequently ordered a trial to be held to determine whether 
that “sick sheep” should be separated from the fold. The charge was 
that Lychlade had for “a long while published and taught nefarious 
opinions and detestable allegations repugnant to the Catholic faith 
in the University and places unspecified.’”? Lychlade, thus accused 
of teachings inimical to the Church, was summoned to trial with 
Lollards. On this evidence of the Close Roll, H. B. Workman, in his 
book John W yclif, calls Lychlade “a leader of the Oxford Lollards.’” 
But Workman offers no other proof of Lychlade’s guilt or innocence, 
and there seems to be no adequate evidence for calling Lychlade a fol- 
lower of Wyclif. 


This rather vague charge of the Close Roll has up to now been the 
principal evidence of the case on record. However, the result of the 
trial appears in a manuscript of English origin which I came across 
in the library at Arras in France. Arras MS 254 (184) is written 
in a fourteenth-century hand (apparently by a contemporary) and, 
judging from the contents, we may assume that it came from a 
Dominican or Franciscan House at Oxford. The first entry is a 
sermon in English and Latin, preached, according to the rubric, by 
a Magister Henricus Chambron at Oxford in the year 1382. (Cham- 
bron may be the Magister Henry Crump who was banished by the 


1 Quoted in Edgar Powell and G. M. Trevelyan, The Peasants’ Rising and 
the Lollards: A Collection of Unpublished Documents (London, 1899), p. 52; 
and see Calendar of Close Rolls (London, 1925), V, 434: 19 Richard II, mem- 
a 24: 18 July; also in Thomas Rymer, Foedera (London, 1709), VII, 
05-806. 

2H. B. Workman, John Wyclif: A Study of the English Medieval Church 
(Oxford, 1926), II, 291. Anthony Wood, History and Antiquities of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, ed. John Gutch (Oxford, 1792), I, 527, on the evidence of the 
same Close Roll calls Lychlade “the chiefest” of the Lollards. This evidence is 
accepted by Anthony Steel, Richard II (Cambridge, 1941), p. 211, where he 
refers to “Robert Lechlade and other Lollards from Oxford.” 
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University in the same year, 1382.) The manuscript contains three 
more sermons, in both English and Latin, and a good many refer- 
ences to Oxford, including an exemplum of a priest named Ralph in 
a suburb of Oxford in 1250. There are several texts which lead me 
to believe that the collection was made for an order of friars: the 
well-known sermon of Robert Grosseteste which he wrote for the 
Council of Lyons in 1250;* notes from Holcot on the Book of Wis- 
dom; and a Franciscan version of the so-called Biblia Pauperum of 
Nicholas de Hannapes, the Dominican, who died in 1291.° It is likely, 
therefore, that we have a manuscript of English origin, written at 
or near Oxford for a house of friars and, according to the hand, not 
long after the year 1395.° 


In this manuscript we find the only copy of a sermon by Robert 
Lychlade. It represents the evidence of his teaching for which, 
according to the explicit, he was expelled, apparently in accordance 
with the King’s request to bring Lychlade to trial. At the end of 
the sermon is the following note: “This sermon was preached by 
dominus Robert Lychlade, Bachelor of Arts at Oxford, which he 
wrote, and declared that all the words in his sermon are true, for 
which he was expelled by the monks on the first day of the month of 
October in the year of the Lord MCCCXYV.” It is apparent that the 
scribe erred in writing the year as XV instead of XCV for 1395." 


What was the material that was dangerous in this sermon of 
Robert’s? To the present-day reader his observations seem common- 
place. The one issue which seems specific is Robert’s censure of the 
clergy, although he nowhere attacks any individual or any institution 
of the Church. He summarizes his charges under two headings: 
that the clergy preach false doctrine (he gives no specific instance), 
and that they preach for money. To quote his sermon: 


3 There is a strong possibility that the name Henry Chambron may be a 
scribal error for Henry Crump, who was suspended from Oxford in 1382. 
Crump was a Cistercian from the Abbey of Baltinglass, County Wicklow, 
Ireland. See Workman, II, 124 and 281. I am deeply indebted to Father Daniel 
A. Callus of Blackfriars, Oxford, and to the historian, A. B. Emden, for in- 
formation on the lives of Crump and Lychlade. 

* Delivered to the Council by Cardinal John of St. Nicholas: “inc. Dominus 
noster Iesus Christus eternus eterni Dei patris....” See S. Harrison Thomson, 
Writings of Robert Grosseteste (Cambridge, 1940), p. 171, Sermon 14. 


>“Inc. Ex omni ligno paradisi comede” (Gen. 2:16). This represents an 
abridged version made by a Franciscan of the more complete text of Nicholas. 
See Quetif and Echard, Scriptores Ordinis Praedicatorum (Paris, 1719), I, 
422-27, and J. H. Sbaralea, Supplementum ad scriptores a Waddingo descriptos 
(Rome, 1921), Pars II, pp. 372-73. 

® Catalogue général des manuscrits des bibliothéques publiques: Arras 
(quarto: Paris, 1872), 1V, 109-10. There are 227 folios: first folio and two 
initial flyleaves missing, 43 folios removed by Caron in 1815. I am at present 
working on a more complete description. 

7 Fol. 38, col. 2: “Iste sermo fuit predicatus a domino Roberto Lychlade 
bacalaurio in artibus Oxonie quem scripsit et dixit quod omnia uerba in eo 
scripta sunt uera; pro quo fuit bannitus per monachos prima die mensis Octobris 
anno domini M CCC XV to.” 
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The devil, who is the chief enemy of man, works for the overthrow of the church 
... therefore does he appoint for himself many servants and in two things espe- 
cially he tempts his preachers, first that they are not witnesses of the faith of 
the Holy Scripture: ut per ea possent fidem sacre scripture penitus dissociare ? 
{disuciare]....” 


Robert brings to light no accusation more definite than Jeremiah 


23 :32: 


Behold, I am against them that prophesy false dreams, saith the Lord, and do tell 
them, and cause my people to err by their lies and by their lightness. ... 

Second, the devil tempts his preachers to preach for the unjust love of money 
so that in this way they can deceive the people who take example from their 
preachers and according to Timothy: Radix malorum est cupiditas, For the love 
of money is the root of all evil, and so they draw all men to covetousness. 
Against such preachers Saint Gregory has spoken these dreadful words in his 
homily saying, “Whoever preaches in this way either to gain personal glory or 
worldly goods [muneris mercedem], this man will without doubt receive no 
reward in heaven.’’§ 

In substance Lychlade confines himself to quoting Gregory, and 
it is hard for us to see in this section or in any other part of the con- 
ventional sermon that Robert differs from traditional views: his 
charges against the clergy seem so general and so vague that they 
hardly show us a valid reason for expelling him on the ground of 
dangerous teaching. It now seems clear that the accusation against 
Lychlade is an indication of the tension of the times, the last years 
of Richard’s reign, when the barest suggestion that members of the 
clergy were greedy or venal or in need of reform could be taken as 
a sign of heresy. This view is more plausible when we see that in 
the first year of the new king, Henry IV, who was also firm in his 
stand on Lollardry, the University was ordered by him to reinstate 
Lychlade. According to the Patent Roll, Robert had been banished 
without reasonable cause by dominus Richard, formerly King of 
England. In the words of the Patent Roll, Robert was expelled 
“absque causa rationabili,” and the University was ordered to rein- 
state him “ad statum et gradum,” to his place and rank which he had 
formerly held.° 

For the other years of Lychlade’s life there are few records. He 
was rector of Kemerton in Gloucestershire in 1402."° He may be 
identical with Robert Lemanesworth de Lechlade, fellow of Win- 
chester College, one of the presbyteri seculares (ten in number) 
perpetui, that is lifeholders of and not removable from the College of 
Saint Mary. He had been appointed by Archbishop Wykeham to 
this office on December 20, 1394, and is mentioned among the 
sacerdotes in residence in 1395. The sacerdotes ranked after the 


8 Arras MS 254, fol. 36°-37: “inc. Hec est autem vita eterna... [John 
17:3]. Cum diabolus, qui est capitalis hominis inimicus, laboret fortiter ad sub- 
versionem ecclesie....” The quotation is from Saint Gregory, Homilia XVII, 
in Migne, Patrologia Latina, LX XVI, col. 1142. 

® Calendar of Patent Rolls, Henry IV, 1399-1401 (London, 1903), I, 84. 

10 Calendar of Close Rolls, Henry IV, 1402-1405 (London, 1929), II, 119-20. 
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Warden and Informator and before the Chaplains. In the year 1397 
he resigned his fellowship.’ Workman, following J. C. Brodrick, 
makes Lychlade a fellow of Merton College at Oxford, but the fellow 
of Merton was named John, not Robert, and as he was a fellow in 
1338, he could not possibly be identified with Robert Lychlade, who 
was banished in 1395.'* The case of Robert Lychlade indicates that 
in the last ten years of Chaucer’s life a sermon by a secular clerk who 
censured the clergy could be called dangerous. 

Whatever the circumstances were, Robert’s sermon is a good deal 
more subdued than Chaucer’s satire of the Pardoner, which is also 
in the form of a sermon using the same text, “Radix malorum est 
cupiditas.” We are reminded that Chaucer was aware of the issues 
of his day, and that he took his stand. Roger S. Loomis has pointed 
out “how heavily the scales are weighted in the General Prologue in 
favor of the supporters of Wyclif and against the classes who opposed 
him.””?8 

Although we do not know exactly when Chaucer wrote the Par- 
doner’s Tale, certainly it dates from the late years of the century 
when the political scene was already tense. To expose the corrup- 
tion of the clergy was an issue with a group of knights who were 
Chaucer’s friends: Sir Lewis Clifford, Sir Richard Stury, and others, 
all of them members at one time or another of the King’s Privy Coun- 
cil. They defended the friar Peter Pateshull, who was attacked as a 
Lollard in 1387 because of his criticism of his order.’* These same 
knights carried their criticism of the clergy before Parliament just 
prior to Richard’s return from Ireland in 1395.'° In these critical 
times, Chaucer’s sharp satire on a controversial theme must have 
stirred his audience. 

The Pardoner shows us that Chaucer could give a biting, but 
humorous, criticism of a difficult issue. If we look at the more serious 
portraits in the Canterbury Tales—-his Knight, his Parson, and his 
secular Clerk of Oxford—we find Chaucer showing his sympathy 
with the point of view expressed by another secular clerk, Robert 
Lychlade. 


City College, New York 


11 T. F, Kirby, Winchester Scholars (London, 1888), p. 3, and Introduction, 
p. 5. See also Wykeham’s Register II, ed. T. F. Kirby, Hampshire Record 
Society, XII (London, 1899), 456-57. 

12 Workman, II, 339, quoting J. C. Brodrick, Memorials of Merton, Oxford 
Historical Society, IV (Oxford, 1885), 209. 

18 Roger S. Loomis, “Was Chaucer a Laodicean?” in Essays and Studies in 
Honor of Carleton Brown (New York, 1940), pp. 138-39. 

14 Chronicon Angliae, 1328-1388, ed. Edward Maunde Thompson, in Chroni- 
cles and Memorials of Great Britain, Vol. 64 (London, 1874), p. 377, under the 
year 1387. 

15 Chronica Monasterii S. Albini, ed. Henry Thomas Riley, in Chronicles and 
Memorials of Great Britain, Vol. 28 (London, 1866), p. 174, under the year 
1395. 
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CHAUCER ALLUSIONS: 1619-1732 
By Austin C. Dopsins 


Eight of the following references to Chaucer point to the continua- 
tion into the seventeenth century of Chaucer’s sixteenth-century 
reputation as a religious leader and reformer. In five of the allusions 
the “Plowmans Tale” and “Jack Upland,” works no longer accepted 
as being validly Chaucerian, form the basis for this ascription. Line 
references follow Skeat for the pseudo-Chaucerian tales and Robin- 
son for the accepted works. Place of publication is London. 


1619. Favovr, Iohn. Antigvitie Trivmphing Over Noveltie: Whereby 
It is Proved That Antiqvitie is a true and certaine Note of the 
Christian Church... , pp. 409-410. 


[p. 409] 21 Of former ages let Saint Bernard, Saint Huldericke ...[p. 410]; 
let Mantuan, Petrarch, Palingenius, our Chawcer, the Poets of those ages, 
Bishops, Abbots, Monks, Friers, Panders and Painters, be asked of the Popes 
Court, the open sinnes of Rome...; and they will crie out with one voice, 
that faith and iustice were departed from the face of the earth. 


1625. I[ames], T[homas]. Georgii Wicelii Methodvs Concordiae 
Ecclesiasticae, Cum Exhortatione ad Concilium..., p. 24. 


De Deformatione, vel pro Reformatione Ecclesiae Romanae scripserunt variis 
locis, & diversis regionibus & temporibus, Auctores que sequuntur, Alphabeticé 
distincti. 
tr Anno 1340. Alanus' Chartier apud Io. Marium Belgam de schismate, p. 467 
*Anno 1402. Galf.s Chaucer. 

Epist. Christi in Conc. Basil. MS. 


1630. Cade, Antony. A Ivstification Of The Church Of England..., 
pp. 63-64, 107. 


Gabriel Powel de Antichristo, Edit. Lond. 1605. reckons these Oxford men 
amongst many others in his Preface. 


[p. 63] 30 Geffrey Chawcer Knight, Student in Oxford, wrote many things 
very wittily, reprouing, and scoffing at the idlenesse foolery, and knauery of 
the Monks and other Clergy, at their ignorance, counterfeit Reliques, [p. 64] 
pilgrimages, and Ceremonies; yea the pope himself he sticked not to call an 
idle Lawrell, a Marshall of Hell, a proud, enuious, couetous Lucifer, and Anti- 
christ, he flourished, anno 1402. 


[right margin] Chawcer in his Plowmans Tale [Pt. I, lines 374 ff.] & passim. 
[p. 107] ...it is certaine they that wrote, and they that beleeued these stories, 
had a strong conceit that these two Orders [Dominicans and Franciscans] were 


—magnae spes altera Romae, Strong successive props to vphold the Majesty of 
the Papacy. 


And so they were, many ways: I by their multitude, for they quickly spread 
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Chaucer Allusions: 1619-1732 











ouer the face of the earth (some say, as thicke as the Locusts darkning the ayre, 
Revel. 9 or) as Chawcer saith, as thicke as motes in the Sunne Beame. 


[right margin] Chawcer in the wife of Bathes tale [line 868]. 


1635. Birckbec, Samuel. The Protestants Evidence, Taken Ovt Of 
Good Records... , pp. 57, 62-63, 64-65, 85, 86, 92. 


[p. 57] In this age [the fourteenth century] lived those famous Florentine 
Poets, Dante and Petrarch; as also our English Laureat, Chaucer.... 


[p. 62] To these two /talians (to make up a Triumvirate of [p. 63] famous 
Poets) we may ioyne our English Laureat Sir Geoffry Chaucer. This noble 
Knight, who by marriage was brother in law to John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caster, found fault with the Faith, as well as the manners of the Romanists in his 
dayes, as may appeare by these instances following; of St. Peters successor he 





sayth® in the Plowmans tale [Pt. I, 373-384]. 


*Peter was never so great a foole, 

To leave his *Key with such a *Lorrell, 
Or take such cursed such a toole; 

He was advised nothing well, 

I trow they have the key of hell. 
Their Master is of that place Marshall, 
For there they dressen them to dwell; 
And with false Lucifer there to fall; 
They beene as proud as Lucifer 

As angry, and as envious ; 

From good faith they beene full farre, 
In covetise they beene curious. 


©The Plowmans tale in 
Chaucer. 

*Peter the Apostle. 

*(Key) which the Papists 
say hee hath of Heaven 
gate. 

*(Such a Lorrell) as 

the Pope. 


This, and much more doth he utter in the person of a simple Ploughman, 
implying thereby that the meanest Country-body in those dayes, could out of 
Gods Word, tell what was right and religious, and what otherwise; yea, and 
taxe the wickednesse and blindnesse of the Romanists in those dayes. 


Touching their Shrift, Reliques, Pardons, and merit of workes, he sayeth as 


followeth.4 
[General Prologue, lines 221-226 ; 229-232] 


[p. 64] Touching the pardoner he saythe; 
[General Prologue, lines 693-698] 


In the Pardoners tale he saythf, 
[Pardoner’s Tale, lines 906-915] 


And elsewhere he saith, 
{[Summoner’s Tale, lines 1883-1884] 


4Chaucer in Prolog. in 
the description of the 
Frier. 

[Left margin] 

¢The Prologue to the 
Pardoners tale. 

'The Pardoners tale. 
Chaucer. 


The Summoners tale. 
Chaucer. 


In the Romant of the Rose, he applieth the name of Antichrist to that Sea, 


saying", 
[Romaunt of the Rose, lines 7009-7012] 


hThe Romant of the 
Rose. Chauc. 


Take now a taste of the questions, which in the person of Jacke V pland, he 


mooves to the Frier. 


Frier saith he', Why make yee men beleeve that your [p. 65] golden *Trentals, 


sung of you, to take therefore 





ve or ten shillings at the least; wole bring 
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soules out of purgatory? if this be sooth, certes yee might bring all soules out 
of paine, and that will ye nought, and then yee be out of charity. 

Freere, what charity is this, to prease upon a rich man, and to entice him to 
die in a Friers cowle, and be buried among you, from his Parish-church; and 
to such rich men, give letters of Brother-hood, confirmed by your general seale; 
and thereby to beare him in hand, that he shall have part of all your Masses, 
Mattens, Fastings, wakings, and all other good deeds done by you, and your 
brethern, both whiles he lives, and after his death? Why graunt yee them the 
merit of your good deeds, and yet weeten never, whether God be apayed with 
your deeds, ne whether the party that hath that letter, be in state to be saved, 
or damned ? 


Freere, why heare yee not poore folkes shrift, but are Confessors to the rich, 
to Lordes and Ladyes, whom yee mind not? but they be bolder to pill their 
poore tennants, and to live in lechery. 


{left margin] {right margin] 
'Chaucers Treatise called *A Trentall is thirty Masses. 
lacke V pland [lines 95-99, 320-339]. 


{[p. 85] Pap. You have spoken enough of Wickliffe, and his Disciples; what 
were those Lollards you mentioned ? 

Prot. They were a company of true and godly professours; some have con- 
ceited them to have been called Lollards of Lollium, cockle or darnell, and so 
saith the glosse in... the Squires prologue in Chaucer. 


[p. 86] J smell a Loller in the winde ... [Epilogue of the Man of Law’s Tale, 
lines 1173, 75-77, 79-83]. 


{[p. 92] In like sort, the word knave sounded not formerly so odiously as now 
adayes it doth; for Chaucer used it for a Servant. Goe up (quoth he) unto his 
*knave, *cleape at his doore, and knocke fast with a stone. 


[left margin] 

The Millers tale [lines 3431-3432]. 
*Servant. 

*Cleape, that is, Call. 


1640. Vaughan, William. The Church Militant, Historically Contin- 
ued..., p. 247. 


Then Chaucer by the Freedoms of his Rimes 
Unsilenc’d scan’d the Darknesse of those Times: 

(Of such strange Force are Tunes of Raptur’'d Wits, 
That they have charm’d and still’d wild Tyrants Fits) 
He plainely pointed at Romes Antichrist, 

Admiring at the Clergies stormy Mist, 

Which did so long our West exagitate. 


1641. Prynne, William. The Antipathie Of The English Lordly 
Prelacie, Both To Regall Monarchy, And Civill Unity: 
The Second Part ..., p. 337. 


Sir Geoffrey *Chaucer our renowned Poet, writes much to the same effect 
‘{against the Lordlinesse and wealth of Bishops and Priests]. 
{right margin] *The Plowmans Tale [Pt. II, lines 693-699; Pt. III, lines 701- 
708} 
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The Emperour gafe the Poet sometime, 
So high Lordship him about, 
That at last the sely Kyme, 
The proud Pope put him out; 
So of his Realme is in doubt: 
But Lords beware and them defend 
For now these folk been wondrous stout. 
Moses Law forbade it tho, 
That Priests should no Lordships weld: 
Christs Gospell biddeth also 
That they should no Lordships hold, 
Ne Christs Apostles were never so bold 
No such Lordships to them embrace, 
But smeren her sheep and keep her fold: 
God amend hem for his grace, &c. 
This Booke of Chaucer was authorised to be printed by Act of Parliament, 
‘im the 34. and 35. Hen. 8. C. 2. When the Prelates by the same Act prohibited 
‘both the printing and reading of the Bible in English, such was their piety. 


1641. Prynne, William? A Catalogve Of Such Testimonies In All 
Ages As Plainly Evidence Bishops An[d| Presbyters To Be 
Both One, Equall And The Same..., p. 8. 


... Geofry Chaucer the Ploughmans tale part I, 2, Pierce Plowman passus 23, 
Anno 1390 William Swinderby Martyr.... 


1660. Prynne, William. A Seasonable Vindication Of The Supream 
Authority and Jurisdiction Of Christian Kings, Lords, Parlia- 
ments ...; Or, An antient Disputation of the famous Bohemian 
Martyr John Hus, in justification of John Wickliffs 17. Ar- 
ticle... , pp. 42-43. 


A Supplemental Appendix to John Hus his Disputation. 

... (K) Pierce Plowman his complaint of the Abuses of the World; Sir Geofry 
Chaucer in his Ploughmans tale... [p. 43] justified the lawfullness and neces- 
sity of taking away the Bishops abused temporalities which were such poyson 
to them. 


K Fox Acts and Monuments, vol. I, p. 529, 530, 532. 


1732. Peck, Francis. Desiderata Curiosa, I, vi, 34; II, xv, 13. 


[I, vi, 34] 36. The third Part of this Watch may be called, with the Greeks, 
’AdXexropopwria; or with the antient Romans, Gallicinium; the Cock-Crowing. 
Because, at about Two of the Clock in the Morning, the Cock first begins to 
crow the Approach of Day. Our old English Poet Geoffry Chaucer often cele- 
brates the Cock, whom he calls Chaunticleer, or the renowned or clear Chaunter, 
for his so doing. 


[II, xv, 13] ‘How strangely they were attired under K. Richard II. the good 


Parson in Chaucer shall tell you.’ 
{Parson's Tale, lines 415-429]. 
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THE COMTE DE BUFFON AND HIS FRIEND AND 
PUBLISHER CHARLES-JOSEPH PANCKOUCKE 


By Georce B. Warts 


In 1860 Buffon’s great-grandnephew, Henri Nadault de Buffon, 
said of Charles-Joseph Panckoucke, the publisher of Histoire Nat- 
urelle, that “durant toute sa vie, Buffon n’eut qu’a se louer de son 
éditeur et jamais un nuage ne vint troubler les relations qui s’étaient 
établies entre eux.”’ Panckoucke was, said Nadault de Buffon, “d’une 
hardiesse extréme” and “un éditeur modéle,” who always conducted 
himself “généreusement” with the authors whose works he published.’ 

Inasmuch as little seems to be known concerning this important 
and long continued relationship, the purpose of this study is to trace 
its course from Panckoucke’s youth to the death of Buffon, to supply 
new data on the editions of Histoire Naturelle, and incidentally to 
cast additional light on the publisher’s reputed part in the break which 
occurred between Buffon and his friend and collaborator, Louis-Jean- 
Marie Daubenton. To this end data will be drawn from Buffon’s 
Correspondance, contemporary French and German literary journals, 
official records in the Archives Nationales, the Histoire Naturelle, 
and two unfamiliar and neglected sources, Panckoucke’s Encyclo- 
pédie Méthodique and Lettre de Monsieur Panckoucke 4 Messieurs 
le Président et Electeurs de 1791. (On September 9, 1791, this 
wealthy Parisian printer, publisher, bookdealer, author, and trans- 
lator, a “citoyen actif de la premiére monarchie libre et représenta- 
tive,” printed his Lettre to advance his candidacy for the national 
legislative assembly, to be convened on October 1. Although this 
Lettre proved ineffective in furthering his political campaign, it is of 
interest and importance to literary historians, inasmuch as in it 
Panckoucke cited as one of his qualifications the fact that he had been 
“l’ami du coeur des trois plus grands hommes de la nation, de Jean- 
Jacques Rousseau, de Voltaire et de Buffon,” and narrated certain 
details of his relations with these and other illustrious contem- 
poraries. ) 

In his Lettre Panckoucke pointed out that his enduring friendship 
with Buffon had originated—much as had a similar association with 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau—with his written defense (while still an 
unknown young man, only recently arrived in Paris from his native 
Lille) of Buffon’s theory of reproduction. In 1761 he published in 
Paris a duodecimo volume of 214 pages, entitled De l'homme et de 
la reproduction des différens individus: ouvrage qui peut servir d’in- 
troduction et de défense 4 Histoire Naturelle par Buffon. In his own 
words: “C’est un petit ouvrage intitulé De homme et de la reproduc- 


1 Correspondance inédite de Buffon, a laquelle ont été réunies les lettres pub- 
liées jusqu’a ce jour, recueillie et annotée par M. Henri Nadault de Buffon, son 
arriére-petit-neveu (Paris: L. Hachette et Cie., 1860), I, 113. 
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tion des individus ... ou je cherchais 4 défendre M. de Buffon contre 
le Baron de Haller, qui l’avait attaqué a la téte de son édition alle- 
mande, qui m’a fait connaitre du premier.”” 

This refers, not to an edition by von Haller, as stated by Panc- 
koucke, but to his introduction to the Allgemeine Historia der Natur, 
nach allen ihren besonderen Theylen abgehandelt, printed in Hamburg 
and Leipzig by G. C. Grund and A. H. Holle in 1750-1754. (The 
introduction appeared also in a French translation in Geneva in 1751, 
under the title Reflexions sur le systéme de la génération de M. de 
Buffon, traduites d'une préface allemande de M. de Haller.) 


Apparently Panckoucke’s De l’homme was widely read and dis- 
cussed in its time. Today it is quite forgotten, although an American 
scholar has recently stated that it should still be consulted by his- 
torians of biology, even if Buffon’s theory of the moule intérieur and 
the debate it brought about are now wholly outdated.* In America 
a copy of this rare work may be consulted in the University of Minne- 
sota library. The present writer has found it tedious reading and 
agrees with a reviewer of 1763 who, in the Géttingische Anzeigen 
von gelehrten Sachen, observed that it contained “keine eigenen Ver- 
suche oder Nachforschungen” and that Panckoucke merely repeated 
and re-repeated Buffon’s assertions. Furthermore, said the author, 
“uberhaupt hat Hr. P. mit allgemeinen Wortern sich geholfen und 
das genaue Detail anderen iiberlassen” (Feb. 17, 1763, pp. 165-68). 
Nevertheless, De l'homme was of capital importance for Panckoucke, 
since it brought him into terms of intimacy with Buffon. 


Soon after his arrival in Paris in 1760, Panckoucke found himself 
in a strategic position for further cultivating the friendship of Buffon 
—as well as of Voltaire and Rousseau—by dint of having acquired 
for 100,000 livres the shop of Michel Lambert in the rue de la 
Comédie Francaise, along with Lambert’s stock in trade and his 
contracts. Panckoucke established himself at this location and was 
admitted to the Paris corporation of bookdealers in 1762. Among 
the journals which he had acquired from Lambert were the Année 
littéraire and the Journal des Scavans, which, said Panckoucke in 
his Lettre of 1791, had been valued by Lambert at 50,000 livres, but 
which, in reality, “perdaient annuellement plus de 2,000 écus” (p. 27). 
In these periodicals, beginning with the first issues of 1763, Panc- 
koucke was able to insert many favorable references to the works of 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and Buffon. 

Moreover, he became solely responsible for the sale of the pub- 
lications of the Imprimerie Royale, among which were the memoirs 
of the Academy of Sciences and the Academy of Inscriptions, and 


2 Lettre de Monsieur Panckoucke @ Messieurs le Président et Electeurs de 
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the quarto and duodecimo original editions of Histoire Naturelle.* 
He continued actively in the publication of these two editions, bring- 
ing out some sixteen volumes of the duodecimo edition from 1764 
to 1768, and completing the first fifteen volumes of the quarto edition 
in 1767, having begun with Volume X in 1764.° Official documents 
in the Archives Nationales reveal that Panckoucke obtained “le privi- 
lége de l’impression, débit, et propriété de l’Histoire Naturelle gé- 
nérale et particuliére” and that a partnership was effected between 
him and Buffon “et autres.”® In the Lettre Panckoucke relates that 
he discovered that Buffon had been receiving only 3,600 livres per 
quarto volume, and that, according to the agreement, he gave him 
“15,000 livres, y compris les exemplaires de présens.” Buffon received 
from him, he added, “en argent plus de 500,000 livres” (p. 20). 

His generosity to the author and his zeal in the publication and 
distribution of his masterpiece were obviously deeply appreciated by 
Buffon, who now began to receive him regularly in his home, where 
he would read to him the newly written sections of Histoire Naturelle. 
Panckoucke narrated this growing intimacy in a letter to Rousseau, 
written in Paris “vers le 15 déc. 1764,” as follows: 


J'ai passé hier la soirée avec M. de Buffon. Nous nous sommes beaucoup entre- 
tenus de vous... M. de Buffon m’a lu en entier un trés beau morceau, trés philo- 
sophique, sur les singes qui doit servir de discours au volume qui en traite. Je 
passe presque toutes mes soirées avec M. de Buffon, qui a pour moi beaucoup 
d’amitié, qui se fait un plaisir de me lire ses ouvrages.? 

During the early years of this relationship another incident took 
place which further cemented their mutual esteem. In December, 
1765, Panckoucke inserted in his Journal des Sgavans (pp. 848-55) a 
“Mémoire adressé 4 Messieurs les auteurs du Journal des Scavans 
sur l’impossibilité de la quadrature du cercle.” In this unsigned 
memoir Panckoucke, who, before leaving Lille, had taught mathe- 
matics for two years and had gained a certain reputation through 
several scholarly articles which he had sent to the Academy of 
Sciences, outlined five arguments to prove that it was impossible to 
square the circle. At this time the question was being widely debated. 
In fact, said Panckoucke, there was “point de recherche qui ait été 
tentée avec plus d’opiniatreté et plus souvent.” Buffon accepted 
Panckoucke’s reasoning on “cette question si fameuse et qu'on a 
regardée longtemps comme le plus difficile de tous les problémes” 
(p. 133) as definitive, and praised the author in his “Essai d’arith- 
métique morale,” which he inserted in the Suppléments 4 I’ Histoire 
Naturelle (IV, 46-148). In the Table to the volume Buffon said: 
“M. Panckoucke, libraire de Paris et homme de lettres trés estimable 
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et trés instruit, a publi¢ ... un mémoire sur ce sujet, ou il donne des 
preuves demonstratives de cette impossibilité de la quadrature du 
cercle, ainsi cette question ne fait plus un probléme” (p. xvi). 

At about this time came the well-known break between Buffon and 
his first collaborator Louis-Jean-Marie Daubenton. Because there 
have been divergent theories as to its cause and many erroneous 
statements concerning it, it seems advisable to pause now in the 
Buffon-Panckoucke story and to examine the question in an attempt 
to resolve it. It is common knowledge that Buffon, overwhelmed by 
the immensity of the task, which required such wide correspondence 
and researches, sought a collaborator in 1745, soon after conceiving 
the plan of Histoire Naturelle. He chose his compatriot and friend 
Dr. Daubenton who furnished the anatomical descriptions—executed 
with great scientific precision—for the division dealing with quad- 
rupeds, which made up the first fifteen volumes of the quarto edition, 
published from 1749 to 1767. 


It would seem that Daubenton, who is known to have been of a 
touchy and easily offended nature, soon grew weary of his secondary 
role. It also seems probable—as pointed out by Nadault de Buffon— 
that Buffon looked upon Daubenton’s contributions rather as a work 
apart, which indeed enriched his masterpiece, but which did not aid 
in the completion of the whole undertaking.* It is not impossible that 
“a feeling of jealousy induced Buffon to dispense with his services.” 
Nadault de Buffon did not know the exact cause for Daubenton’s 
withdrawal from the task, but he held it to be “des plus insig- 
nifiantes.””!° 

Many scholars, including Pierre Flourens,"' Petit de Julleville,'* 
and Jean Piveteau,** all of whom may have been following an earlier 
statement in the article “Buffon” in the Biographie Universelle 
(1813), X, 570, have held that it was Panckoucke’s duodecimo edition 
of 1774 of Histoire Naturelle, in which the anatomical notes of Dau- 
benton were suppressed, which had caused the rupture. In reality, 
however, as stated by Nadault de Buffon, the reason for the separa- 
tion was not the edition of 1774, since the collaboration had ceased 
“bien avant cette époque” (I, 354). Furthermore, an examination 
of Buffon’s correspondence makes it clear that the break had come, 
and that Buffon had obtained a new collaborator, even before the 
publication of Panckoucke’s duodecimo edition in thirteen volumes 
of 1769-1770, to be discussed below. On January 20, 1768, Buffon 
wrote to Gueneau de Montbeillard that Panckoucke was willing to 
await his pleasure in supplying certain articles on agriculture, and 
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that he would have been glad to have received “un beau coq pour 
étrennes.” The “coq” refers, of course, to Gueneau de Montbeillard’s 
first contribution to Histoire Naturelle, after he had replaced Dau- 
benton.'* 

It is beyond the scope of this study to discuss in detail the later 
relationships between Buffon and Daubenton. Let it suffice to record 
that Nadault de Buffon recalls Daubenton’s statement of a much later 
day: “Sans Buffon je n’aurais pas passé dans ce jardin cinquante 
années de bonheur” (I, 354), and that Baron L.-C.-F.-D. Cuvier, 
who followed Daubenton as professor of natural history at the Collége 
de France, reported that the break was not definitive and that 
Daubenton forgot so completely the little injustices of his former 
friend that he contributed later to several sections of Histoire Nat- 
urelle without signature. Furthermore, reported Cuvier, their inti- 
macy was completely reéstablished and lasted until Buffon’s death 
in 1788.5 

Returning now to Panckoucke’s connection with Buffon, the matter 
of the former’s editions of Histoire Naturelle—long held responsible 
for the above unpleasantness—should now be considered. Upon the 
completion of the section on quadrupeds, which Panckoucke was 
offering for sale at 255 livres for the fifteen quarto volumes bound, 
and at 106 livres for the thirty-two duodecimo volumes bound,’* he 
was also publishing, as early as 1768, a new duodecimo edition in 
thirteen volumes. 

On “Jeudi soir 1768,” probably August, Buffon wrote of this to 
Gueneau de Montbeillard. Panckoucke was, he said, sending him 
two copies—one for him and one for his wife-—of the first six volumes 
of the “nouvelle édition” of his work (I, 119). The edition, which 
was to be offered for sale early in the following year, bore this title: 
Histoire Naturelle, générale et particuliére par M. de Buffon, Inten- 
dant au Jardin du Roi, de l’ Académie Francaise, et celle des Sciences, 
séparée de la partie anatomique de M. d’Aubenton. Nouvelle édition 
en 13 volumes in-12. De I’Imprimerie Royale, ornée de 234 figures 
d’animaux. By March 1769, the first six volumes were on sale,'’ 
and a year later ten volumes were ready. The edition was com- 
pleted during 1770.'* 

The announcements of this new edition in Panckoucke’s journals 
praised the contributions of Daubenton as being “l’ouvrage le plus 
complet et le mieux fait que nous ayons sur l’anatomie comparée.” 
Daubenton’s part, “traitée d’une maniére supérieure sera toujours 
estimée et recherchée avec empressement par tous les gens de l'art,” 
said the Journal des Sgavans in March, 1769 (p. 186). The suppres- 
sion of his “détails anatomiques, traités avec tout l'agrément dont ils 
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sont susceptibles,” was explained as due to the fact that they made 
the whole work too costly, and that, being suited solely for scholars, 
doctors, and naturalists, they rendered it above the intelligence of the 
general reading public. “On désirait depuis longtemps une édition 
dégagée de ces détails anatomiques, et qui ne contint que l’ouvrage 
seul de M. Buffon,” said Panckoucke in the Année littéraire of 1769 
(I, 142). 

It is clear from such statements that Panckoucke’s edition was by 
no means intended as a plot against Daubenton, but was, as Nadault 
de Buffon—who, by the way, was acquainted only with the edition 
of 1774—-says, merely “une entreprise de libraire” (I, 234). Further 
evidence that Daubenton held no animus against Panckoucke is seen 
in the facts that he supervised the preparation of the colored engrav- 
ings of birds, which Panckoucke published from 1765 to 1780 (to 
be discussed later), and also, when, in 1778, the latter acquired con- 
trol of the Mercure de France, and when, in 1782, he launched his 
monumental Encyclopédie Méthodique, Daubenton was willing to 
serve as editor of the articles on natural history, and of those on 
quadrupeds, oviparous animals, serpents, fish, and worms, as well 
as of the introduction in the section Histoire Naturelle des animaux, 
respectively. 

Soon after the completion of this duodecimo edition, Panckoucke 
published a new octavo set in five volumes, which he announced in 
his Journal des Scgavans in January, 1773. Its title, much the same 
as that of the duodecimo edition, was Histoire Naturelle, générale et 
particuliére, par M. de Buffon, Intendant au Jardin du Roi, de 
lv Académie Francaise, et de celle des Sciences. It was issued with 
“approbation et privilége du roi,” at Panckoucke’s new and perma- 
nent location in the Hotel de Thou, rue des Poitevins, in the St.- 
André des Arts section, where he had moved in July, 1769. He 
offered each of the five volumes at five livres. In his announcement 
he said of it: 


Cette nouvelle édition de l’Histoire Naturelle de M. de Buffon est une édition 
contrefaite. Il n’y en avait que quatre volumes in-octavo de 40 feuilles chacun 
qui comprennent les 13 volumes in-12 de l’édition de I’Imprimerie Royale. Le 
sieur Panckoucke, ayant acquis cette édition entiére a fait imprimer dans le 
méme format un cinquiéme volume qui comprend les quatre volumes des oiseaux. 
Il a joint a cette édition toutes les figures de l’édition du Louvre qui sont en 
nombre de 265. Par ce moyen ces cing volumes comprennent la totalité de 
louvrage et le sieur Panckoucke se propose de la compléter 4 mesure que |’on 
publiera de nouveaux volumes in-12. Ainsi les curieux auront une édition de ce 
grand ouvrage qui sera moins cotteuse, mais également utile, puisque les 
planches s’y trouveront jointes. (January, 1773, p. 58) 


Like the edition of 1769-1770, it does not contain Daubenton’s 
anatomical descriptions. 

Buffon found Panckoucke’s volumes useful as gifts to influential 
persons who sent collections or funds for the Jardin du Roi. In the 
Archives de Empire there is a notice of payment to Panckoucke 
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of 1,012 livres during 1772 “pour les présens que j’ai été obligé de 
faire des volumes in-8° et in-12 de l’Histoire Naturelle a différentes 
personnes utiles au cabinet.”?® 

At about this time Panckoucke put out at the Hotel de Thou two 
undated quarto volumes of plates which he entitled Collection des 
animaux quadrupédes de Buffon, formant 362 planches d’animaux 
coloriées, servant a@ toutes les éditions des acuvres de cet auteur: 
classées par ordre et genres sur le systéme de Linné. He was also 
busy with the publication of the volumes on birds in the original 
edition. By December, 1768, he had in press two quarto volumes, 
“en entier de M. de Buffon,”*° and the following March he announced 
that in spite of “différentes circonstances,” which had delayed publi- 
cation, all would surely be completed during the year. He planned 
and announced three forms: (1) a quarto edition “pour servir de 
suite a l’Histoire Naturelle,’ at fifteen livres unbound; (2) a folio 
edition at twenty-four livres for those who had acquired the colored 
plates on “petit papier” ; and (3) a large folio edition at thirty livres 
for those who had the plates on “trés grand papier.” He announced 
also a two-volume duodecimo format at six livres, unbound.” Fur- 
thermore, he was occupied with the composition and publication of 
the seven quarto volumes of supplements which appeared from 1774 
to 1789. 

The above-mentioned collection of colored engravings of birds was 
published over a period of fifteen years, from 1765 to 1780. In the 
series there are 1,008 beautiful plates, “gravées et enluminées sous 
les yeux de M. de Buffon et M. Daubenton,” which appeared about 
twice annually by cahiers. The present writer has examined and 
admired a rare folio set owned by the Boston Athenaeum, which 
catalogues it as being the work of Daubenton, with the engravings by 
F. N. Martinet. The individual plates have manuscript descriptions 
from the Histoire Naturelle des Oiseaux, but no indication of date 
or publisher. They were issued “chez Panckoucke” for fifteen 
livres per cahier, and were intended to serve “a la grande édition de 
Histoire des Oiseaux.” 

Furthermore, in 1774 he launched two more new editions. From 
1774 to 1778 came the twenty-five volume duodecimo edition with 
plates, entitled CEeuvres complétes de M. le Cte. de Buffon, ornées 
de plus de 300 figures d’animaux. By August, 1775, the first four- 
teen volumes were on sale for forty-two livres, unbound, according 
to the Journal des Scavans (p. 575). Panckoucke stated that he had 
chosen the above title because in this edition there were “différents 
morceaux qui n’ont point encore paru.”’ In the first volume there was 
a portrait of Buffon, engraved by M. Chevillet, from a drawing by 
M. Drouais. The plates for this edition had been engraved “a neuf,” 
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said the publisher. Secondly, he put out from 1774 to 1789 a quarto 
edition in fourteen volumes with portrait, vignettes, and plates, under 
the title Histoire Naturelle, générale et particuliére, par M. de Buffon 
and the subtitle Giuvres complétes de M. de Buffon. This edition, 
which, when completed in 1804, comprised thirty-six volumes, was 
in most respects similar to the first quarto version except for the 
omission of Daubenton’s contributions, and the recasting and uniting, 
with their respective articles, of the articles in the supplements. This 
edition, said Panckoucke on the publication of the third volume in 
1775, was “un des plus beaux livres qui soit sorti des presses de 
Imprimerie Royale.’’** 

During all these busy years of preparing, publishing, and distribut- 
ing Histoire Naturelle, Panckoucke and Buffon continued in intimate 
relationships. There are many references to this in the correspond- 
ence of Buffon, Voltaire, and Rousseau, in Panckoucke’s Lettre of 
1791, and in the documents of the Archives Nationales. For example, 
Buffon wrote from Paris on November 30, 1772, to Madame Georges- 
Louis Daubenton of Montbard, niece of Gueneau de Montbeillard, 
that if the latter came to Paris he would be furnished “une grande 
chambre” by Panckoucke.** To the same lady he wrote again on 
November 22, 1774, the day after his return from a long stay and 
illness in Montbard, that he had already seen Panckoucke and had 
asked him to inform his wife that Madame Daubenton was counting 
on her to accompany her to the theatrical performances.*® There are 
also repeated references in the correspondence which attest to Panc- 
koucke’s activity in furnishing volumes of Histoire Naturelle to indi- 
viduals, among whom were Voltaire and Rousseau, and to dealers 
in France and abroad. For example, in March, 1768, Voltaire thanked 
him for his letter and the works of Buffon,** and in October, 1771, 
Rousseau acknowledged with thanks his “beau présent” of a volume 
of Histoire Naturelle." 


On two occasions, in 1777 and 1782, Panckoucke, finding himself 
in financial difficulties, turned to his friend Buffon for aid. In 1777, 
threatened with a bankruptcy to the amount of 340,000 livres, he 
sought assistance from influential friends, among whom was Buffon, 
who helped him secure a judgment from M. Amelot, “ministre 
de la maison du Roi,” which permitted him to suspend payments.** 
A few years later, in 1782, he suffered a bankruptcy of 100,000 
livres, and asked aid from Buffon in Montbard. Buffon wrote to 
Abbé Begon—who was then working on quadrupeds for Panckoucke’s 
supplements to Histoire Naturelle—on June 18, saying that he was 
“vraiment faché de n’étre pas actuellement dans la possibilité de 
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l’aider,” since the expenses of the Jardin du Roi were consuming all 
his funds, and even forcing him to borrow.*® 

On the other hand, Buffon’s difficulty in receiving funds from the 
royal treasury for the expenses of the Jardin du Roi—amounting, he 
said, to 7,000 to 8,000 francs per week—caused him to turn, the year 
before his death, to his “trés cher” Panckoucke for financial aid. On 
August 20, 1787, he wrote—“avec toute amitié et tout attachement”’ 
—to Panckoucke from Montbard, requesting that he lend him 25,000 
to 30,000 francs for a term of six months at 6.8 per cent interest. This 
sum was necessary, he added, “pour ne pas suspendre nos travaux.” 
He further suggested that publisher Plassan join with Panckoucke in 
sending money or a bill of exchange “sur le débit courant de I’ Histoire 
Naturelle.”?” 

In an attempt to expedite the preparation of Histoire Naturelle, 
Panckoucke approached Jean-Jacques Rousseau in 1771, after the 
latter’s return from England, with the proposal that he should make 
a study of mosses, lichens, exotic plants, and other growths for 
Buffon’s work. Rousseau, because of bad eyes and physical prostra- 
tion, wrote Panckoucke that he could not undertake the whole task, 
but that he would attempt a contribution on mosses, in order to “faire 
auprés de Buffon acte de zéle.” He would gladly confer with the 
author for aid in preparing his study, but he would demand of Buffon 
and Panckoucke “peu d’ouvrage et beaucoup de temps.’’*? Unfortu- 
nately Rousseau, who remained an active herborizer and botanist until 
his death, never accomplished the “tache laborieuse’”” which Panc- 
koucke had suggested.** 

On May 11, 1779, a new “traité et association” was drawn up 
before Maitre Aubert, notary, between Panckoucke and Buffon and 
associates. Its terms provided for “transport par le dit sieur Panc- 
koucke au dit seigneur comte de Buffon d’un quart au total d’autres 
fonds des dites ceuvres, tant en discours que planches, cuivre, et 
gravures, le tout moyennant cent treize mille deux cent cinquante 
livres, dix sous, payables de la maniére exprimée au dit acte.”** 

Early in 1780 Panckoucke paid a social and business call on Buffon 
in Montbard. At this time difficulties were being encountered by the 
associates in getting out the supplements on quadrupeds. The 
engraver of the new plates, M. Deséve, was “dawdling” to such a 
degree that Buffon, unknown to Deséve, requested another Parisian 
printer, M. J. P. Plassan, who was then a party in the enterprise, to 
have some twenty-eight sketches engraved by the famous craftsman 
Benard. “C’est le seul moyen de pouvoir publier promptement ce 
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volume,” wrote Buffon to Abbé Begon on January 20, 1780.** Mean- 
while Panckoucke continued to issue regularly the original edition 
of Histoire Naturelle, advertising in the Journal des Sgavans of 
November, 1784, the second volume of Histoire Naturelle des 
Minéraux. 

During the last years of Buffon’s life Panckoucke was increasingly 
occupied with his journals, including the Mercure de France, acquired 
in 1778, his publications and sales, and especially with the “terrify- 
ing” task of planning and beginning publication of his great Encyclo- 
pédie Méthodique. He continued his association with Buffon, how- 
ever, and on several occasions, according to official documents, bought 
out the shares of other partners, and, on April 30, 1787, drew up 
another new agreement whereby Buffon was granted “un quart dans 
les droits résultant du privilége accordé au dit seigneur comte de 
Buffon et au dit sieur Panckoucke pour l’impression et débit des 
ouvrages dudit seigneur comte de Buffon.”** 

Doubtless with Buffon’s permission, Panckoucke made known that 
the division devoted to quadrupeds and marine animals in the eighth 
section of Histoire Naturelle des animaux in the Encyclopédie Méth- 
odique would be “rédigée d’aprés l’Histoire Naturelle des animaux 
de M. de Buffon.”** Although Buffon did not prepare any materials 
for the new Encyclopédie, he showed his interest and esteem for it 
and its publisher by offering a subscription to Madame Necker.*® 

The last acts in the relationship which had lasted for nearly three 
decades came soon after Buffon’s death on April 13, 1788. First, on 
April 30 an inventory “aprés décés” was drawn up. This official 
paper contains several items dealing with Buffon’s partnership with 
Panckoucke, covering a period from 1779 to 1787. (Data from this 
document have already been used in the present study.) Secondly, 
on May 21, 1788, Buffon’s notary, M. Amable Boursier, after a visit 
to Montbard, returned to Paris to await the arrival of Buffon’s 
brother, the Chevalier de Buffon, in order to “terminer le compte du 
sieur Panckoucke.’*’ Finally, in 1791 Panckoucke, busied and 
wearied with his many interests and beset by ever-increasing difficul- 
ties due to the Revolution, sold all his business, save for the Encyclo- 
pédie Méthodique, his journals, and his shop, to J. P. Plassan, who 
then assumed sole charge of Histoire Naturelle.** With this trans- 
action, Panckoucke’s indication “Hotel de Thou” disappears from 
the volumes of Buffon’s great work, being replaced by that of “Chez 
Plassan.” 
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83 Correspondance inédite de Buffon, II, 75. 

84 Archives Nationales, AJ15 507, p. 102. 

85 Prospectus to Encyclopédie Méthodique, Liége edition of 1783, p. 53. 

86 (Euvres completes de Buffon, Lanessan edition (1885-86), XIV, 102. 

37 Correspondance inédite de Buffon, II, 528. 

88 “Lettre de Monsieur Panckoucke aux libraires de Paris, de France, et 
étrangers, 15 février 1792,” p. 94 in Manufactures, arts et métiers, Vol. VIII of 
Encyclopédie Méthodique. 
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MADAME BOVARY AS TRAGEDY 
By Rosert J. NELson 


Whether we can assume that in this year of the centenary of 
Madame Bovary Flaubert continues to exert a shaping influence 
upon the modern sensibility is doubtful. For us moderns 1957 is 
rather the centenary of Les Fleurs du mal. It is there that we more 
readily find “the outsider,” “the underground man,” “l’homme 
absurde,” we think ourselves to be. We seek in our literature some- 
thing much more immediately useful than the austere, idealistic salva- 
tion Flaubert offers us in his religion of art. In fact, we Americans, 
in particular, have never deeply responded to Flaubert’s “message.” 
From both the right and the left Flaubert has been almost forced 
out of the main stream of American literary thought: Henry James, 
it will be remembered, actually condemned Flaubert for writing his 
masterpiece. That the most conscientious American practitioner of 
literary art should have so damned his French counterpart is, at first 
glance, somewhat surprising. Theoretically Flaubert should be seen 
as at least the precursor if not the Godhead itself of that religion of 
art which James and various of his adepts forged in reaction to nine- 
teenth-century positivism. 

Yet it has been precisely on artistic grounds that James and that 
school of critics and writers born of him (with a midwifely assist 
from T. S. Eliot) have ostracized Flaubert. For them, Madame 
Bovary represents not the triumph of pure form and an everlasting 
monument to the dedicated spirit of the artist, but, quite simply, a 
failure in sensibility. In selecting Emma as his “heroine” (the quota- 
tion marks are implied in the point of view) Flaubert reveals his 
own trivial nature. Not that these Jamesians take Flaubert at his 
word when he says “Madame Bovary c’est moi.” Rather, they re- 
proach him for using this silly creature and her piddling adulteries 
as the focus for his study of the “mcoeurs de province” announced in 
the subtitle of the novel. Emma, as James puts it, “is really too small 
an affair.”" Whatever reputation she has acquired has been due to 
an accident of focus deriving from an aberration of taste. Madame 
Bovary spoils the beauty of Madame Bovary. Ironically enough, 
textual purists like Allen Tate* thus find themselves aligned here 
with that more numerous “leftist” band of American writers and 
critics who have ignored or condemned Flaubert precisely because 
of his preoccupation with form. 

Some American critics, however, have tried to ingratiate Flaubert 

1 Art of Fiction and Other Essays (New York, 1948), pp. 134-35. 

2“T do not like to think that Flaubert created modern fiction because I do not 
like Flaubert.” “Techniques of Fiction,” Sewanee Review, LII (1944), 217. 
Tate finds Flaubert’s dedication to art “disagreeable” (p. 217), though he does 


go on to pay tribute to him, “for it has been through Flaubert that the novel 
has at last caught up with poetry” (p. 225). 
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with his American readers. In a flanking operation designed to 
bypass the form-content problem raised by James, they have shown 
how very much Flaubert was involved (“engagé’’) in his own time. 
In a memorable essay of some years ago Edmund Wilson spoke of 
Flaubert as one of the most searching political minds of the nine- 
teenth century—the tribute being shared with Karl Marx. But 
Wilson was speaking primarily of L’Education sentimentale.* More 
recently, Alfred Kazin has used the occasion of a number of English 
translations of Flaubert’s works to write of the great and instructive 
anger provoked in Flaubert by the debasement of values in modern 
industrial society.* Lionel Trilling, too, has written in similar terms 
in his preface to the recent translation of Bouvard et Pécuchet.® All 
this is very fine, but it is as if one were to speak of Shakespeare's 
genius without mentioning Lear or of Sophocles’ greatness without 
discussing Oedipus Rex. Wilson, Kazin, Trilling, hardly write from 
a Jamesian point of view, of course, but one still feels in them an 
agreement with the Jamesian ostracism of Madame Bovary, and even 
possibly an agreement with the harsh judgment of Emma’s char- 
acter lying behind that ostracism. 

With one notable exception, it has remained for academic and 
scholarly critics to bring Flaubert’s most famous novel out from 
under the Jamesian cloud. The exception has been Richard Blackmur, 
whose half-laudatory, half-stinting essay on Madame Bovary, “Beauty 
Out of Place,” shows once more the heretical place he holds among 
the “New Critics” with whom he is usually associated. But the most 
systematic and least reserved reappraisals of the novel have come in 
recent times from within the academy. Though pretty much accept- 
ing the Jamesian assessment of Emma, Erich Auerbach in Mimesis 
has recognized that the novel treats the problems of modern life too 
seriously to be dismissed because of the presumed triviality of sub- 
ject matter.’ And in a more recent article, “Aesthetic Distance in 
Madame Bovary,”* B. F. Bart raises very frankly the question of 
Emma’s possible tragic stature. Blackmur and Auerbach also raise 
the matter of tragedy in the novel, and although they, like Bart, con- 
clude that the tragedy is either nonexistent or of a special kind, their 
very discussion of it measures the distance Bovary criticism has come 
since James’s proscriptions of long ago. 

I should now like to combine a number of the insights which these 
three critics in particular have provided, setting them in an entirely 
- _ Politics of Flaubert,” in The Triple Thinkers (New York, 1948), pp. 
aa “The Anger of Flaubert,” New Yorker, XXX, No. 30 (Sept. 11, 1954), 

* Included as “Flaubert’s Last Testament,” in The Opposing Self (New York, 
1955), pp. 173-205. 

6 Kenyon Review, XIII (1951), 475-503. 

7 Mimesis: The Representation of Reality in Western Literature, trans. from 


the German by Willard Trask (Princeton, 1949), pp. 482-91. 
8 PMLA, LXIX (1954), 1112-26. 
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different perspective for the study of tragedy in Madame Bovary. 
In doing so, I shall be obliged to disagree with these critics at a 
number of key points in their separate analyses. But lest the tone 
of refutation inevitable in such a procedure lead the reader to mis- 
understand my true relationship to them, let me state here the sincere 
sense of indebtedness I feel to each of them in this study. 

Tragedy in the novel-form as in the play-form is a matter of struc- 
ture. This is not to deny the importance of character or of lan- 
guage, but these must be thought of as functions of structure. If we 
wish to perceive the tragedy of Emma Bovary, we must look not only 
to what she is, but to what becomes of her. We must follow the suc- 
cessive peripeties or agons of the action in order to understand just 
how they issue in tragedy. 

Madame Bovary begins not with Emma but with Charles—with 
Charles as the ridiculous little boy who will grow into the ridiculous 
man. Why begin here? A common answer is that Flaubert actually 
began to write a novel about the husband, but that he shifted to one 
about Emma. This reminds us of Bart’s belief that Flaubert also 
changed his mind late in the novel by deciding to portray Emma as 
tragic. Either supposition is inadequate. It is unlike Flaubert with his 
religion of form to leave such a patchwork together. More signifi- 
cantly, such a beginning can be shown to be structurally sound: we 
situate Emma through it. “Charles-bovarysme” enables us to under- 
stand “Emma-bovarysme.” 

What is “Emma-bovarysme”? To answer this we must look at 
Emma not through Henry James’s eyes but through Flaubert’s. 
James and his aristocratic, class-conscious posterity have always 
objected more to Emma’s station than to her character. They have read 
the latter in terms of the former. They cannot conceive of nobility 
of any kind in a provincial bourgeoise. Now this is hardly the place 
to rehearse familiar themes of the change in outlook which made it 
possible after the eighteenth century to treat a person of the lower 
classes with seriousness and even dignity. Moreover, the question 
is irrelevant here, for whether we see Emma as noble or ignoble 
(whether, that is, she is capable of tragic pity) is less an affair of 
the reader’s politics than of the way in which Flaubert presents her 
to us. Emma first appears after nearly twenty pages in which the 
single tone has been ironic: the detached, objective description of a 
mediocre life (Charles’s) in a mediocre milieu. Emma is first evoked 
as “une jeune femme, en robe de mérinos bleu garnie de trois 
volants.”” How typical, we might say with Blackmur, of the extrava- 
gant Emma of the later pages: three flounces! 

But we need not assess her retroactively in this fashion: even at 
this early moment she is the only breath of life in the gray death of 
the first twenty pages. She is the first to smile in the novel, the 
only creature ever to bring Charles halfway out of his natural torpor. 
[nstinetively—that is, in her essence—Emma does not belong in this 
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milieu: she is better than the piddling figures we meet there; it is 
they and not she who are “too small an affair.” Héloise, Charles's 
first wife, hates her “d’instinct,” for Emma is the only one untouched 
by the plague of mediocrity and hebetude, and in her Héloise senses 
a natural enemy. Even before we learn of Emma’s inordinate confi- 
dence in her desire, we are favorably impressed by the very con- 
trast of her open, responsive personality with the mean, mediocre 
characters who people the early pages. Emma is a riddle solver 
and a bringer of fire. The first riddle she solves is the puzzle of 
Charles’s existence, to which she gives direction and purpose; the 
fire she brings is her desire, her capacity for experience, her recep- 
tivity to life’s possibilities. 

But Emma’s capacity for experience—heretofore spent on the 
dangerous illusions of romantic fiction—must suffer the shocks of 
experience itself before its true worth can be assessed. To employ 
the dialectic of tragedy outlined by Kenneth Burke® and developed 
somewhat more concretely by Francis Fergusson,’° Emma’s purpose 
(her energy or receptivity to experience) must suffer a series of 
passions imposed upon her by the world (bourgeois marriage, for 
example) before it can achieve that ever-deepening perception which 
issues finally in the tragic illumination. Purpose, passion, and per- 
ception—this is the tragic agon. 

Now in the novel each agon terminates precisely in a moment of 

reader identification with Emma. The first agon is made up of 
Emma’s efforts to find some response to the demands (purpose) she 
makes upon the limited possibilities for excitement which life at 
Tostes (passion) offers. Having tasted at the ball chez le marquis 
some of the excitement she craves, she returns to Tostes to recog- 
nize that remaining there means only defeat (perception). Stylisti- 
cally, in the chapter after the ball, we “narrow in” more and more 
upon Emma. The dominant tense of the verb shifts from the preterit 
(the objective tense) at the beginning of the chapter to the imper- 
fect (the subjective or sympathetic tense, as Bart sees it). Even in 
the imperfect, of course, we do not close in completely upon the char- 
acter—to the point that we are one with her. Many of the verbs are 
analytical, indicating Flaubert’s screening role here. But at the 
moment of crisis, he suppresses such verbs and plunges us directly | 
into Emma’s consciousness. Observe the transition between para- 
graphs: 
D’ailleurs, elle ne cachait plus son mépris pour rien, ni pour personne; et elle 
se mettait quelquefois 4 exprimer des opinions singuliéres, blamant ce que |’on 
approuvait, et approuvant des choses perverses ou immorales: ce qui faisait : 
ouvrir de grands yeux a son mari. 


Est-ce que cette misére durerait toujours? est-ce qu-elle n’en sortirait pas? t 
Elle valait bien cependant toutes celles qui vivaient heureuses! Elle avait vu ] 
des duchesses 4 la Vaubyessard qui avaient la taille plus lourde et les facgons i 

8 Grammar of Motives (New York, 1945), pp. 38-43. C 


10 Idea of a Theater (Princeton, 1949), passim. 
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plus Communes, et elle exécrait l’injustice de Dieu; elle s'appuyait la téte aux 
murs pour pleurer; elle enviait les existences tumultueuses, les nuits masquées, 
les insolents plaisirs avec tous les éperduments qu'elle ne connaissait pas et 
qu’ils devaient donner.?! 


At the beginning of the second paragraph we enter directly into 
Emma’s consciousness—or as far as the limits of Flaubert’s special 
use of the tense will permit us. (It is unfair to criticize Flaubert 
for not being Joyce.) There is some return toward an analytical or 
declarative point of view in the “leaned” (“appuyait”), but, sur- 
rounded as this verb is by more subjective actions (“elle valait... 
elle enviait”), the gesture seems more psychological than physical. 
These imperfects are, in Bart’s apt phrase, the mirrors of Emma's 
feelings, and as they pull down the wall of analysis Flaubert has built 
between us and Emma up to this point, they become our feelings. 
We identify with Emma, we feel with her the limitations of her exist- 
ence. As we become involved with the heroine in this way, the first 
agon comes to an end. 

Emma’s virtue (in the Aristotelian sense of perfection in that 
which one is) has involved her still more deeply in the shaping 
tragedy. Oedipus pressed his inquiry, so Emma presses hers. She 
attempts to seduce Léon, but his timidity leaves her insatiate. She 
turns to Rodolphe. As both Bart and Blackmur have pointed out, it 
is during the affair with Rodolphe that Flaubert permits the greatest 
possible sympathy with Emma. “J’ai un amant! j’ai un amant!” 
she repeats ecstatically to herself, going on to identify with all of 
the adulteresses of fiction with whom she has till then identified her- 
self only in dreams. 

Blackmur sees here a prior identification between creator and 
creature on the grounds that Flaubert thus fulfills his own adolescent 
dreams. Such a proposition can hardly be confirmed by the text, 
which gives evidence of what Auerbach calls the “problematic nature 
and hollowness of nineteenth-century bourgeois culture.”"* Identi- 
fication between reader and adulteress becomes possible precisely 
because her adultery represents at once an exposure and a protest 
against such a culture. First finding satisfaction in Rodolphe, she 
soon discovers that he is unequal to her desire. Emma becomes des- 
perately ill upon learning of Rodolphe’s treachery. She puts from 
her mind the perception of tragic limitations which the affair with 
Rodolphe has brought. She turns to religion and social work, which 
she hopes will somehow release her from the tragic sequence of events. 
But she discovers that this hope is only illusory. So she gives her- 
self to Léon in order to realize the fullness of her own tragedy. 

Here is the final agon. With renewed purpose Emma turns to 
the world and suffers the greatest passion it has yet forced upon her. 
But now, as Burke would say, agent and passion are one. Emma 
op agMadame Bovary: maeurs de province (Paris: Louis Conard, 1930), pp. 
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12 Mimesis, p. 490. 
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discovers what the tragic hero always discovers: man does not make 
reality. Reality is given, and in it man is limited and restricted: lim- 
ited in his intelligence (Oedipus), limited in his desire (Emma). 
Bart believes that this illumination occurs in part during the affair 
with Léon, as Emma sits outside the convent, the scene of her girl- 
hood reveries. This is to miss the tragic rhythm upon which the novel 
is built. Here there is no peripety. At best Emma gets a glimmering 
of the reality which lies beneath her probing; but she hurls herself 
back into the love affair as if in a final effort she could reverse reality. 
The final peripety is not this intermittent moment of despondency, 
but rather the violence Emma does to herself in her suicide. This 
follows properly enough only upon a much more profound illumina- 
tion into the nature of the opposition which fate has piled up against 
her. Not alone Léon, but none of the characters who secretly admire 
Emma’s tremendous life-force responds to the challenge she repre- 
sents. Each of them refuses to lend Emma the money she so desper- 
ately needs to silence Lheureux. They would all have Emma, but not 
one of them is willing to take the risk which collusion with her 
demonic personality represents. One after another they refuse her 
plea for funds—Léon, Lheureux, Guillaumin, Binet. 

Her last resort is Rodolphe. In this final encounter with him she 
only deepens the insight she gained from the first: that this nig- 
gardly, stinting, short-sighted man of the world, the best which this 
world has to offer, is incapable of appreciating the precious gift she 
has brought him. She leaves Rodoiphe, and this final refusal has 
brought us to the conclusion of this last agon. 


La folie la prenait, elle eut peur, et parvint a se ressaisir, d'une maniére confuse, 
il est vrai; car, elle ne se rappelait point la cause de son horrible état, c’est-a- 
dire la question d’argent. Elle ne souffrait que de son amour, et sentait son 4me 
l’abandonner par ce souvenir, comme les blessés, en agonisant, sentent l’existence 
qui s’en va par leur plaie qui saigne. 

La nuit tombait, des corneilles volaient. 

Il lui sembla tout a coup que des globules couleur de feu éclataient dans 
l’air comme des balles fulminantes en s’aplatissant, et tournaient, tournaient, 
pour aller se fondre sur la neige, entre les branches des arbres. Au milieu de 
chacun d’eux, la figure de Rodolphe apparaissait. Ils se multipliérent, et ils se 
rapprochaient, la pénétraient; tout disparut. Elle reconnut les lumiéres des 
maisons, qui rayonnaient de loin dans le brouillard. 

Alors sa situation, telle qu'un abime, se représenta. Elle haletait 4 se rompre 
la poitrine. Puis, dans un transport d’héroisme qui la rendait presque joyeuse, 
elle descendait la céte en courant, traversa la planche aux vaches, le sentier, 
l’allée, les halles, et arriva devant la boutique du pharmacien.'® 


This is the moment of Emma’s illumination; her suicide is born of 

it. Like Oedipus, Emma must come back upon the stage after this 

act of self-immolation in order to “explain” her tragedy, but even 

before this we can sense in her suicide the depth of her illumination. 

Both Oedipus and Emma destroy that part of themselves in which 

they had placed their confidence and their pride. Oedipus destroys 
13 Madame Bovary, pp. 432-33. 
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his.vision, for his eyes failed him, and the eye, as we all know from 
a nearly dead metaphor, is the instrument of the intelligence. Emma 
destroys her life, the vehicle of her desire, for life failed her in the 
possibilities it presented for fulfillment of her desire. Oedipus ex- 
pected too much of the head, Emma too much of the heart. In this 
moment of illumination, Flaubert is obviously “writing up” the 
scene. True, the tense is the preterit, the objective or distancing 
tense as Bart would put it. But can we really call the tone of this 
passage ironic; is Emma really unsympathetic here? Flaubert delib- 
erately creates an atmosphere of dark (“la nuit tombait’’), ominous 
(“des corneilles volaient”) confusion (the hallucination) precisely 
in order to dramatize the profundity and the clarity of Emma’s immi- 
nent illumination. He characterizes her decision as “heroic” as we 
follow Emma’s course to the pharmacy in the triumphant rhythms of 
the final sentence. 

Through this densely poetic language Emma’s decision takes on 
the same symbolic, universal character which Flaubert creates later 
in the apparition of “L’Aveugle” outside of Emma’s death chamber. 
Before the blind man appears, we recall, Emma has turned once again 
to the comforts of religion which she had earlier found to be so 
illusory. The death-bed scene thus recapitulates the dialectic of the 
tragedy very much as the coda of a symphony recapitulates its sep- 
arate movements. Emma turns to religion for final comfort (pur- 
pose), but in the eerie laughter of the blind man (passion) she learns 
once again that the world and its institutions—religious or other- 
wise—have no such comforts to offer (perception). The blind man 
is more than the social outcast Blackmur makes of him and some- 
thing less than the satanic symbol Bart sees in him. He is desire 
spent and broken by its compromise with the world, desire reduced 
to the role of Peeping Tom and bawler of dirty ditties. Surely, with 
Emma’s own laughter ringing in our ears we cannot deny that the 
perception is hers and not, as Auerbach suggests, Flaubert’s. It is 
only partially true, as Auerbach says, that if Emma could sort out 
and order her impressions in the way that they are presented to us 
at various points in the novel, she would have such insight as not to 
get caught in the successive involvements which spell out her 
tragedy.** 

The tragedy we call Madame Bovary is the deliberate record of a 
progressive deepening of insight, a progressive ordering of impres- 
sions in just the same way that the tragedy we call Oedipus Rex is 
a progressive deepening of insight, a progressive ordering of facts 
in Oedipus’ mind. So Emma must ultimately be judged not as the 
young girl nurturing the dangerous romantic illusions of trashy fic- 
tion but as the mature woman who rejects both the illusions and the 
world in which she had hoped to realize them. It is only in this sense 
that we can understand Flaubert’s apparently flippant “Madame 


14 Mimesis, pp. 484-85. 
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Bovary, c’est moi.” The identification between creator and creature 
is not only partial, as Blackmur believes, but is rather a progressive 
identification—until Emma comes to see what Flaubert saw: the 
hollowness and the niggling character of life in bourgeois society of 
the nineteenth century. 

Has the tragedy any larger implications? I have obviously tried 
to suggest that it has. It is the tragedy of desire—of all desire, not 
just the adolescent desire Blackmur would make of Emma’s essence. 
Not Gesell but Freud is to be evoked here, for if, as Edmund Wilson 
believes, L’Education sentimentale is a social document ranking with 
Das Kapital, Madame Bovary is a psychological treatise ranking with 
Civilization and Its Discontents. Yet Flaubert is more than a great 
psychologist. He is a great artist, and this means, as André Gide 
has reminded us, that he is those other things as well.** Emma’s story 
is cast in the mold of fate. Meeting Rodolphe for the last time, 
Charles tells him: 


—Non, je ne vous en veux plus! 
Il ajouta méme un grand mot, le seul qu'il ait jamais dit: 
—C’est la faute de la fatalité !*® 


Charles perceives imperfectly what Emma perceived fully: man is a 
limited creature in a universe which is ultimately unknowable to him; 
the only way he can come even to this perception is through suffer- 
ing. Madame Bovary records this perception in its tragic structure.'” 


Yale University 


16 Journal: "1889-1939 (Paris, 1948), p. 658. 

16 Madame Bovary, p. 480. 

17 There is possibly one structural weakness in Madame Bovary: the malev- 
olent return to Charles's life after Emma’s death. Most of this section is 
apparently nothing but a working out of Flaubert’s special bile against the 
Homais who are the ostensible victors in the struggle which Emma lost. To 
linger over the pathetic Charles and the detestable Homais seems to indicate on 
Flaubert’s part a loss of the peace we ordinarily associate with tragic perception. 
Nevertheless, this “epilogue” can perhaps be justified. Charles does come to a 
kind of peace of his own and even, momentarily, to a profound insight into the 
role of Fate in Emma’s tragedy. The plague from which he suffered and with 
which the tragedy began has been cured, just as with the departure of Oedipus 
the plague is lifted from Thebes. To parallel B. F. Kitto’s analysis of Oedipus 
Rex, Emma's “tragic flaw” upset the balance of the universe, but once Emma 
has been extirpated, the balance is redressed. Greek Tragedy (London, 1950), 
pp. 142-47. 








MARTIN OPITZ AND JOHN OWEN 


By C. Grant Loomis 


Andrew Hiinefeldt, Danzig publisher of the last works of Martin 
Opitz, decided late in 1638 or early in 1639 to print a new edition of 
Martin Zeiller’s translation of Francois de Rosset’s Theatrum Tragi- 
cum.’ In 1634 Zeiller had issued an expanded version of his notes to 
the tragic tales, so that his annotations equaled in bulk the text of 
Rosset’s stories.? Zeiller’s analogues and learned lore, compiled in 
the characteristic polyhistoric tradition of the century, included scraps 
of verse from Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish. These metrical, 
moralizing, apothegmatic, epigrammatic, or proverbial lines served 
as commentary or parallels to his prose borrowings from numerous 
sources. 


Zeiller was no poet. He left his quotations as he found them, but 
sometime before the appearance of the fourth edition (1634), a 
Regensburg poetaster, Johannes Kraut, made paraphrases of most 
of the poetical insertions.* Kraut was not initiated into the ways of 
the new Opitzian metrics. He represented the old tradition of fre- 
quently strained syllable-counting and ragged ellipsis, so that his 
verses were often falsely accented. In addition, his paraphrases upon 
occasion expanded the original thought into independent poems. We 
cannot imagine that ordinarily Andrew Hiunefeldt would have been 
much troubled by the poor versification. He was satisfied to print 
everything else which he found in Zeiller’s work just as it came. 
However, as a purveyor of the wares of the new-mode poet, Martin 
Opitz, whose Florilegii variorum epigrammatum and Incerti poctae 
Rythmus de Sancto Annone he published in 1639, he found it expedi- 


1 The volume appeared in 1640. Franc. D. Rosset. / Theatrum Tragicum ; 
oder / Trawrige / Geschichten / mit vielen Alten und Newen / warhafften His- 
torien / vermehrt und mit fleisz Corigirt, Durch Martinum Zeillerum /Styrum, 
Die Fiinffte Edition darinnen / die Deutsche Reimen gantz / anders gemacht / 
Von dem Edlen und Ehrnvesten / H. Martin Opitz von Boberfeldt. / Dantzigk / 
Gedruckt und Verlegt / Durch Andream Hiinefeldt / Buchhandl. 1640. My copy 
came from a Danish bookseller and is very rare. Alewyn mentions copies at 
the universities of Kiel and Konigsberg. According to K. H. Joerdens, Lexicon 
deutscher Dichter und Prosaisten (Leipzig, 1810), V, 600, the first edition 
appeared in Linz in 1628 and was Zeiller’s first publication. Zeiller (Vorrede) 
speaks of the first edition as appearing in Tubingen in 1628. Joerdens does note: 
“Das Werk wurde zu Tiibingen, Rostock, Stuttgart, Ulm mehrmals gedruckt, 
auch zu Nirnberg und Danzig nachgedruckt. Die letzte rechtmaszige Ausgabe 
erschien zu Ulm, 1655.” 

2 Martin Zeiller (1589-1661). Max von Waldberg wrote the account of 
Zeiller for the ADB. His chief source was Joerdens. See Daniel Georg Morhof, 
Polyhistor (Lubec, 1747), I, 1, 14. The Tubingen edition of 1634 was in Georg 
Philipp Harsdoerffer’s library, according to the sources which he printed in his 
Frauenzimmergesprachspicle at the end of the second and fourth parts. Kraut’s 
verses apparently first appeared here. See Harvard University copy. This 
edition was the one which was in Hiinefeldt’s hands. 

8 Standard sources reveal no record of this versifier. 
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ent, no doubt, to have the verses newly translated. At any rate, he 
persuaded Opitz to take a hand in polishing and rewriting Kraut’s 
verses. Richard Alewyn has shown the striking revelation of the 
transition from the old verse traditions to Opitzian metrics.‘ 

John Owen, a contemporary of Opitz, and the most popular Euro- 
pean epigrammiatist in the seventeenth century, found frequent trans- 
lation into German, as Erich Urban and Gilbert Waterhouse have 
shown in detail.’ Since neither of these scholars had awareness of 
Opitz’ vernacular adaptations, their reproduction here as an addi- 
tional notation to Anglo-German literary relations in the seventeenth 
century should find record, especially since Opitz once again gives 
evidence that he was both a finished Latinist and a conscientious 
translator. 


Owen's Epicrams® 


(1) Ingenium Natura domi tibi provida mater, 
Consilium peregre resque locusque dedit. 


(Third Series, Bk. II, 37) 


Wer stats daheim bleibt wie ein Schneck / 
Der bleibt ein unerfahrner Geck / 

Wer aber wandert in der Jugent / 
Der lernt vielmehr Zucht und Tugend. 

Es ist einem darzu ein Schand / 
Wer nie versucht hat frembde Land. 

Von der Frembd hat man Lob und Ehr / 
Die man daheim hat nimmermehr. 

Drumb sol sich ein Jung-Gsell nit sparn 
In der Frembd ettwas zuertahrn. ie 4 

(See 4th ed., p. 210) 


Zwar die Natur leszt dich daheim verninfftig seyn 
Rhat gibt dir Zeit und Ort in frembden Landen ein. 
(p. 175) 


(2) Latronum finis funus, mors ultima merces ; 
Furca capit fures, hinc puta nomen habet. 

* This scholar (“Ein Unbekanntes Werk von Martin Opitz,” Zeitschrift f. 
Biicherfreunde, Neue Folge, X XI [1929], 61-65) was the first to call attention 
to these forgotten translations by Opitz. 

5 See Owenus und die deutschen Epigrammatiker des 17. Jahrhunderts ( Ber- 
lin, 1900) and Literary Relations of England and Germany in the Seventeenth 
Century (Cambridge, 1914), pp. 59 ff. The Latin text in Zeiller has been checked 
against the arrangement of the verses in a late Breslau edition: Epigrammatum 
Ioan Oweni (1668). See also Valentin Lober, Teutschredender Owenus (Ham- 
burg, 1653). 

The Englishman, John Owen (1560?-1622), wrote numerous series of epi- 
grams which, in the collected editions, appear in ten books. He was widely 
translated and imitated in all European languages. Prior to the selections 
adapted by Opitz, Heinrich Hudemann in his Teutsche Musa (Hamburg, 1625) 
copied Owen's ideas. Among others, Johann Rist, Zacharias Lund, and Ernst 
Christoph Homburg show familiarity with the Englishman's creations. Zeiller’s 
selections from Owen were scattered through his notes without specific refer- 
ences beyond a mention of the author’s name. 

6 [ give a single illustration of Kraut’s paraphrase in contrast to the rendering 
by Opitz. 
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At multi evasere; dabit Deus his quoque funem: 
Rarus funesto fur sine fune perit. 
(Third Series, Bk. I, 67) 


Der Diebe lohn ist leid / ihr trinckgelt ist der strang / 
Den Galgen kriegen sie zu ihrem besten Danck / 
Doch kommen viel davon Gott wird sie auch wol finden / 
Wer viel hat aufgeloszt den musz man endlich binden. 
(p. 250) 


Sic, inquit petitur coelum? si itur ad astra? 
Ascendens furcam fur Vomorinus ait. 
(First Series, Bk. II, 77) 


Wie man den Vomorin wolt an den Galgen ziehn 
Die Leiter / sprach er / ist der weg zum Himmel hin. 
(p. 251) 


Qui cupis esse senex, caros venerare parentes 
Quae patri faciet, filius illa tibi. 
(Monosticha Ethica, 41) 
Die Eltern Ehre du / strebst du nach langen Jahren / 
Was du dem Vater thust / wirstu vom Sohn erfahren. 


(p. 283) 


Plus tibi vicini conjux, tua plus placet illi: 
Cuique igitur pulchrum non solet esse suum. 
(First Series, Bk. I, 138) 


Der Nachbar lobt dein Weib / du lachest seines an / 
Drumb was sein eigen ist / das lobt nit jederman. 


(p. 375) 


Foemina molle genus, turpes proclivis ad actus, 
Ni vir sit custos, ni pudor atque metus. 
(Monosticha Ethica, II, 7) 
Ein Weib ein schlepprich Ding / desz Ubels balde gehet / 
Wo nicht der Mann / die Furcht und Scham in Wege stehet. 
(p. 398) 


Gaudia post luctus veniunt, post gaudia luctus: 
Semper in ambiguo (speve metave) sumus. 
(Second Series, Bk. I, 218) 


Auff Trawrigkeit kompt Lust / auff Lust kompt Trawrigkeit. 
Wir leben zwischen Trost und Furcht nur jederzeit. 
(p. 454) 


Ist facile exstinguet Veneris flagrantia tela, 
Qui meminit (timet) stigiae (infernum), qui Phlege thontis 
aquae (aguas). (Monosticha Ethica, 45) 
Derselbe wird die Brunst der Liebe nicht viel innen / 
Der auff der Hellen Brunst und Pein sich wil besinnen. 
(p. 646) 
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(9) 


(10) 


(11) 


(13) 


(14) 


Martin Opitz and John Owen 


Cor nisi cura, nihil; caro nil, nisi (nihil) triste cadaver : 
Nasci aegrotare est; vivere, saepe mori. 
(First Series, Bk. III, 109) 


Das Hertz ist nichts als Schmertz / es ist des Fleisch es Aasz: 
Geburt bringt Kranckheit mit / das Leben ist wie Glasz. 
(p. 652) 


Es modus in rebus: tamen experientia monstrat, 
In Veneris nullum rebus inesse modum. 


(First Series, Bk. II, 50) 


Die Masz ist ttberall / doch siht man in der That 
Dasz Venus nimmermehr ein Ziel noch Masse hat. 


(p. 682) 


Virginitas animi murus, victoria carnis ; 
Pectus honestatis sancta pudicitia est. 
(Monosticha Ethica, 8) 


Es ist die Jungfrawschafft der schndden Wollust Krieg / 
Desz Hertzens starcke Want / des Fleisches grosser Sieg. 


(p. 688) 


Principium dulce est, atque finis amarus, 
Laeta venire Venus, tristis abire solet. 
(First Series, Bk. I, 13) 


Die Liebe geht schwer ausz / wie stisz auch der Beginn / 
Sie kompt zwar lustig her / doch geht sie trawrig hinn. 


(p. 777) 


Discordes nos tota domus non continet ambos. 
Concordes lectus non tamen unus habet. 
(First Series, Bk. III, 124) 


Das Hausz ist viel zu klein / wo nicht ist Einigkeit / 
Wo Eintracht wohnt / da ist ein kleines Bettlein weit. 
(p. 803) 


Omnia dispereunt ; mundo quae pulchra videntur, 
Divitias subito mors inimica rapit. 
Perpetuo durat virtus, doctrinaque rerum, 
Imque illam sors nil, quod dominetur habet. 
(Monosticha Ethica, II, 40) 
Es gehet alles ein / was schon ist in der Welt / 
Der Todt rapfft alles weg / er raubet Gut und Geldt / 
Die Tugend bleibet statz / auch Weiszheit und Verstand 
Das Glick hat nichts dabey zu thun mit seiner Hand. 
(p. 814) 


University of California, Berkeley 





CONCERNING THE WORD GOT(H)ISCH IN THE STAGE 
DIRECTIONS TO THE “NACHT” SCENE OF 
GOETHE’S FAUST 


By ULricu WEISSTEIN 


To the casual reader of Goethe’s Faust, there seems to be nothing 
unusual about the stage directions introducing the “Nacht” scene of 
that poem; for in all three versions of the drama (in the Urfaust, 
that is, as well as in the Fragment and in Der Tragédie Erster Teil) 
they read identically as follows: “In einem hochgewolbten engen 
gothischen Zimmer.” The only difference between the various ver- 
sions lies in the spelling of the word gothisch itself, with the letter h 
being dropped in the final version. As a survey of the most compre- 
hensive editions of the work would indicate, however, a great number 
of commentators have found it necessary to discuss the semantic prob- 
lem which arises from the apparently self-contradictory description 
of Faust’s habitat. It must be regretted all the more, therefore, that 
some of the best-informed Goethe scholars—e.g., Erich Schmidt 
in the Jubilaums-Ausgabe (Stuttgart, n.d.), Ernst Beutler in the 
Gedenkausgabe (Zurich, 1950), and Erich Trunz (Hamburg, 1949) 
—have paid little or no attention to this puzzling and, as we shall 
presently see, altogether symptomatic accumulation of adjectives. 

Georg Witkowski! and Heinrich Rickert,? for instance, whose in- 
terpretations may well be regarded as typical for the predominant 
school of Faust criticism, are both in favor of treating the epithet 
gothisch as a synonym for eng, and this leads them to read the entire 
set of stage directions as a means of indicating the depressing atmos- 
phere of Faust’s environment. Since they found no reason to assume 
that the poet here wanted to convey the impression of a historically 
determined stylistic phenomenon, they took it for granted that the 
physical setting of this important scene was intended as a projection 
of the hero’s Weltangst into the three-dimensional world of reality. 

What was it that caused Witkowski and Rickert to put such heavy 
emphasis on the allegedly tautological nature of Goethe’s stage direc- 
tions? In the first place, they had reference to the truism which 
declares that in the age of Winckelmann and classicism gothisch was 
generally understood to signify something barbaric, plain and simple. 
Sulzer himself, the leading aesthetician of the time, made it a point 
to throw every artistic element that he considered to be ugly, crabbed, 
or awkward into the one pot conveniently labeled gothisch.* The 
second argument put forward in defense of this negative interpreta- 


2 Heinrich Rickert, Goethes Faust (Tubingen, 1932), p. 108 ff. 

8 Sulzer defines the Gothic style as “ohne allen Geschmack gemachten Auf- 
wand auf Werke der Kunst.” See the article “Gothisch” in his Allgemeine 
Theorie der Schénen Kiinste (Leipzig, 1792-99). 
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tion of the disputed word is commonly derived from the very con- 
text of the scene here under discussion. In the following pages, it 
will be my objective to show how, in both instances, our critics were 
led astray by faulty logic. And while it cannot be scientifically proved 
that they were wrong in associating gothisch with “barbaric,” a close 
reading of Goethe’s early works must lead us to the conclusion that 
the young poet had no intention whatsoever of using the word in a 
derogatory sense. 

In fairness to Witkowski it must be said, however, that he himself 
has provided the clue to a possible solution when he states that in 
Goethe’s vocabulary the word gothisch was originally employed in 
the sense of “barbaric” when applied to interior decoration, and 
not when used in connection with religious architecture. No intelli- 
gent reader of the drama will be satisfied with a compromise of this 
nature unless better proof is adduced in substantiation of the charge 
of verbal ambiguity here made against the poet. 

In this connection, it will prove especially useful to take a close 
look at those sections of Goethe’s essay “Von Deutscher Baukunst”’ 
which contain the indirect polemical attack upon Sulzer’s popular 
theories.* Nothing, indeed, could be more emphatic than Goethe’s 
rejection of all classicistic tendencies in art and his passionate defense 
of an essentially German charakteristische Kunst. It was solely on 
the basis of his recent discoveries in Strassburg that, from this time 
on, he intended to use the word gothisch as a byword of everything 
connected with the cisalpine art of the late Middle Ages and the early 
Renaissance. 

Nothing more naturally conceived than Shakespeare's characters, 
and nothing more organically structured than the facade of Strass- 
burg cathedral—such was the sudden inspiration which caused the 
young Goethe to protest vehemently against the mathematical formal- 
ism of the classicistic aesthetic. The irony of fate would have it, 
however, that—uninformed about the French prototypes of Gothic 
architecture—he exalted an art that was not exclusively Germanic 
after all. How unkindly even a Herder took to this lyrical apotheosis 
of the Gothic, can be deduced from the fact that in his own con- 
temporary writings he used the word gothisch consistently in the 
negative sense.® As the editor of the collection Von Deutscher Art 
und Kunst, this same Herder saw to it that Goethe’s contribution 
was immediately followed by a frankly critical essay on the Gothic 
style in architecture.® 

Another objection which is frequently made—namely, that, while 
composing the “Nacht” scene of his Faust, Goethe had already been 


* For the chronology of this essay see Vol. VI of Max Morris, Der Junge 
Goethe (Leipzig, 1912), p. 288. See also Goethe’s review of Sulzer’s Di: 
Schénen Kiinste in No. 101 of the Frankfurter Gelehrte Anseigen. 

>In the Journal meiner Reise im Jahre 1769, in his Plastik and elsewhere. 

6] refer to the translation of Paolo Frisi’s “Versuch tuber die Gotische 
Baukunst.” 
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swayed in the direction of a more favorable attitude toward classicism 
—can be met by a statement regarding the chronology of the Urfaust 
version. For as Ernst Beutler has pointed out in his commentary, the 
scene in question must have been completed either in 1773 or 1774, 
while even in his “Dritte Wallfahrt zu Erwins Grabe” of 1775 the 
poet unhesitatingly confirms his earlier position.’ It was not until 
well toward the end of the century—more precisely in the early part 
of his correspondence with Schiller‘—that Goethe, now finally a con- 
vert to classicism, began to speak of his Faust as a poem decidedly 
barbaric in character. 

In the notes to his excellent edition of Faust (Leipzig, 1940), 
Beutler advises the would-be stage designer for a production of the 
drama to construct a genuinely Gothic set, since, in spite of the young 
Goethe’s tendency to apply the word gothisch indifferently to late 
medieval architecture and to the Nuremberg of the mastersingers, 
neither a baroque nor a Renaissance interior could be both hochge- 
wolbt and eng. This remark, apropos as it may be from the point of 
view of the art historian, tends only to complicate further the inter- 
pretation of the passage here under consideration. 


Rather than applying the standards of a Beckmesser to the imagina- 
tive treatment of a sixteenth-century character, we should take cog- 
nizance of those autobiographical writings which may throw light 
upon Goethe’s critical approach to art in the crucial years between 
1770 and 1775. In “Von Deutscher Baukunst” Goethe had already 
clearly hinted at a spiritual relationship between Erwin von Stein- 
bach and his beloved Albrecht Durer, and to these representatives of 
a characteristically German school he was soon to add the names of 
Hans Sachs and Martin Luther.* In the uncertain chronology of 
this historically unenlightened age, the four masters appeared 
near-contemporaries, whose art was the heritage put to use by the 
protagonists of the Storm and Stress. In the synoptic perspective 
enjoyed by the young Goethe, a Gothic interior could well provide 
the setting for a scene conceived in the manner of Diirer’s homely 
woodcuts and enlivened by Hans Sachs’s delightfully irregular dog- 
gerels. As Goethe looked back upon his youth, he found that the 
cathedral of Strassburg had formed an ideal backdrop for Gétz von 
Berlichingen as well as for the early portions of his Faust.'° 


7 See Beutler’s discussion of the problem in Vol. V, p. 706 f., of the Gedenk- 
ausgabe (Zurich, 1950). 

8 See Goethe’s letters to Schiller of June 27, 1797, and April 28, 1798. 

® Note the following passage from the concluding section of the essay: “Wie 
sehr unsre geschminkten Puppenmaler mir verhaBt sind, mag ich nicht dekla- 
mieren.... Mannlicher Albrecht Durer, den die Neulinge anspotteln, deine holz- 
geschnitzteste Gestalt ist mir willkommner.” 

10 In Part III, Book xii, of Dichtung und Wahrheit, Goethe says, with regard 
to his literary production in the years subsequent to his return from Strassburg: 
“Faust war schon vorgeriickt, Gétz von Berlichingen baute sich nach und nach 
in meinem Geiste zusammen, das Studium des funfzehnten und sechzehnten Jahr- 
hunderts beschaftigte mich, und jenes Miinstergebaude hatte einen sehr ernsten 
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A few words remain to be said in refutation of the contextual 
argument which the majority of critics have advanced in support of 
their unrealistic definition of the word gothisch. This argument is 
usually derived from a literal reading of the following passage from 
the “Nacht” scene: 

Weh! Steck’ ich in dem Kerker noch? 
Verfluchtes, dumpfes Mauerloch, 
Wo selbst das liebe Himmelslicht 


Trib’ durch gemalte Scheiben bricht. 
(lines 398-401) 


Like most of their colleagues, Witkowski and Rickert take it for 
granted that this description of Faust’s study is intended as a factual 
one and hence must be used as a point of departure for any critical 
interpretation of the sequence. It can be shown, however, that in their 
actual context the four lines in question merely serve to express sym- 
bolically the (subjective) mood of the hero at the beginning of the dra- 
matic action. It is only to the despairing and disillusioned Faust that 
his study appears in the guise of a gloomy prison, while to the Faust 
of the “Studierzimmer” scene the same room appeals as one in which 
“die Lampe freundlich wieder brennt.” Thus it is made clear to the 
observant reader that what is true for the Faust of Der Tragédie 
Erster Teil is equally true for the protagonist of the Urfaust version, 
namely, that he, too, is doomed to feel “in jedem Kleide... die Pein 
des engen Erdelebens.”’ 

Combining the two aspects of our critical refutation, we can now 
with some degree of certainty state that “In einem hochgewolbten 
engen gothischen Zimmer” constitutes a stage direction which is 
descriptive rather than derogatory in character and which leaves no 
room for assumptions regarding the ambiguity of Goethe’s early style. 


Lehigh University 


Eindruck in mir zuruckgelassen, der als Hintergrund zu solchen Dichtungen gar 
wohl dastehn konnte.” 
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Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700. By Wiusur Samus. Howe. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1956. Pp. vii + 411. $6.00. 


Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700, is another of Wilbur Howell’s con- 
siderable and useful contributions to the history of the theory of verbal commu- 
nication in early modern times. Previous discussions of this period have been 
concerned chiefly with the interrelations of rhetoric and poetic; this book deals 
rather with the interrelations of the two modes of factual communication, 
logic by and for the learned, rhetoric for the lay or popular audience. 

Howell sketches the fortunes of Aristotelian (scholastic) logic as the tradi- 
tion was got from Latin into English (as by Thomas Wilson and Ralph Lever), 
and as it was modified by the disciples of Ramus and later by the emerging 
scientists. In rhetoric he discriminates three modes: the full classical (here 
called Ciceronian) doctrine, as in Cox and Wilson, treating the five “parts” of 
invention, disposition, style, memory, and delivery; stylistic rhetoric (Sherry, 
Peacham), a treatment of the third “part,” often limited to tropes and figures; 
and formulary rhetoric (Rainolde, Fullwood), presenting models for discussion 
and imitation. Although these all operate from the same theoretical base, they 
did produce quite different kinds of books, varying in selection and emphasis 
of points. 

The crux of any work on this period would be the treatment of Peter Ramus, 
still, nearly four hundred years after his murder, a controversial figure. (Won't 
somebody please translate at least the Scholae in liberales artes so that we can 
all easily see his full and integrated system, his pedagogical aptness, his vigor 
and humor?) One third of Howell’s book is devoted to Ramean logic and 
rhetoric, and the treatment is full and fair. Linking logic and rhetoric pays 
special dividends here, since Ramus explicitly treated them as complementary 
disciplines. In the total tradition of both fields, Ramus is a heretic, his logic too 
rhetorical for logicians, his rhetoric, left only with style and delivery, too limited 
for rhetoricians. He is usually blamed for creating this abbreviated rhetoric, 
though, since numerous rhetorics of style already existed, he might be regarded 
as furnishing a rationale for an abbreviation that was in fact, if not clearly in 
theory, already current. But whichever way, it is heresy. 

One of the best sections of the book is Chapter 5, on the reassertion of the 
more traditional logic and rhetoric somewhat modified by the Ramean interlude. 
Chapter 6, “New Horizons,” is a problem for the historian of a single period. 
Descartes and the Port-Royalists in logic, Bacon, Lamy, Hobbes, and Glanvill 
in rhetoric do not stem directly from the preceding tradition, though in part 
reacting against it, nor do they lead directly to the eighteenth-century deflec- 
tions. They may be regarded as softening up the tradition by mediating non- 
academic influences. The reader may wish for a little more detail and interpre- 
tation here. 

Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700, gives a full bibliographical account 
of both disciplines. Rather than a minute description of doctrine, it attends 
chiefly to aims and scope and relationships (Continental and English) of the 
works discussed, with sampling of cardinal points of doctrine, especially 
of invention, and with occasional patches of illuminating interpretation and 
reference to outside forces. This shows good judgment, since the details, for 
example, of the lore of trope and figure would be painful indeed and not par- 
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ticularly useful, and anyway specialists will have to go to the texts themselves. 

For people chiefly occupied with literary history and criticism, the book 
offers a reliable guide to the texts and general trends of the two disciplines. 
Thomas Wilson and Francis Bacon stand as the two most worth reading and 
study today. It gives an account of the pendulum swings of two academic 
disciplines, partly from internal and partly from outside social influences, but in 
spite of these still a relatively stable tradition, more stable than that of literary 
criticism. It also suggests that literary scholars, who are likely to regard rhetoric 
primarily as the study of style, have historical precedent for this abbreviated 
view, but that it is neither the full nor the most respected version of the rhetorical 
tradition. 

Porter G. PERRIN 

University of Washington 


Doctrine for the Lady of the Renaissance. By Rutu Ketso. Urbana: Univer- 
sity of Illinois Press, 1956. Pp. xi + 475. $6.50. 


As Ruth Kelso suggests, Doctrine for the Lady of the Renaissance is a 
“treatise upon treatises.” Although it resembles in general plan and purpose her 
Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century (Illinois University 
Studies in Language and Literature, Vol. 14 [Urbana, 1929], pp. 1-288), the 
present volume is much longer and more inclusive. The substitution of the 
elastic term “Renaissance” for the sixteenth-century time limit of the earlier 
book, as well as the deletion of the word “English” from the title, indicates the 
greater scope of her study of the “Lady.” 


The body of the treatise consists of eight chapters entitled respectively: 
(1) “Introduction”; (2) “Women in the Scheme of Things”; (3) “Training” ; 
(4) “Studies”; (5) “Vocation”; (6) “Love and Beauty”; (7) “The Lady at 
Court”; and (8) “Conclusion.” Six of the chapters are competent résumés of 
what the author considers the most significant Renaissance treatises on the 
subjects, interspersed with some direct quotations and an occasional comment. 
Most of the author’s evaluation, however, is confined to the introductory and 
concluding chapters. Although the material itself is relevant and wisely chosen, 
it could be much more easily followed had Miss Kelso used the same system of 
division into headings and subheadings which she employs in the Notes. Chapter 
6 (pp. 136-210), which deals with the ramifications of love and Platonism, is 
especially in need of signposts. 

It is difficult to say which is of greater value, the significant summaries of the 
theoretical treatises, coupled with the author’s intelligent if sparing comments, 
or the exhaustive bibliography. Under the general heading “Bibliography,” there 
are three subheadings: (1) “Special Bibliographical Sources, Containing 14 
Titles”; (2) “Biographical List for the Lady, with 891 Titles’; and (3) 
“Supplementary List for the Gentleman, with 473 Titles.” 


Because of its thought-provoking qualities Doctrine for the Lady proves to 
be more than a book of reference. Miss Kelso anticipates a number of the 
questions which may occur to the reader. Seeming to sense our doubts as to 
how well the ideal of the lady found in the treatises will square with the ladies 
of fiction and history, she says, “It was originally my purpose to conclude this 
study of the lady with a picture drawn from history and fiction.... Time is 
running out, however, and to do justice to such a picture would require another 
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beok.” Again, as if in response to another query, she refers to “the challenge 
of comparison between these thoughts of men of another age and our own,” a 
comparison which she says would call for still another book. In making these 
statements the author is emphasizing one of the chief merits of her work— 
the stimulus it offers for further study. 

How satisfactory the results of Miss Kelso’s study are is another matter; in 
fact, the author herself seems to be in some doubt as to the significance of her 
findings. While stating that “the one aim of the book is a search for the Renais- 
sance ideal of the lady,” she finds that most of the treatises make no distinction 
between ladies and other women and that they usually regard women merely 
as wives. Certainly the majority of the summaries bear out this conclusion. 
According to them a woman's vocation was marriage and to this end was all 
her training to be directed. 

There was, however, one group of treatises which were written especially for 
the lady and which regarded her not merely as a wife but as an individual. These 
were the treatises addressed to the lady of the court. By all counts Chapter 7, 
“The Lady at Court,” is the most interesting chapter in the book, due in part 
to the comparatively disinterested view it gives of the lady as an individual 
with a profession of her own and in part to the excellence of the sources used. 
The intelligent and forthright comments of such writers as Christine de Pisan 
and Castiglione lend color and life to the picture of these court ladies who are 
advised to rival men in their studies and above all learn to talk intelligently on 
all subjects. In short, they are to have all the qualities of the courtier but to 
wear them with a difference 


Miss Kelso regrets the paucity of writers who discuss the lady of the court 
and concludes that “It is impossible to frame the prevailing theory of the lady 
from these.... What men thought the ideal should be must be taken from the 
mass of witnesses, and they show not a lady but a woman, and a woman who is 
a wife.” 

Whether this is the only possible conclusion is open to question. Many of the 
writings which regarded woman merely as wife were but stereotyped echoes 
of an older view which, judging from the controversial literature about women, 
had long been questioned. Again, there are more Renaissance discussions of the 
lady of the court than those used by Miss Kelso. William Harrison, for example, 
in his “Description of England,” New Shakespeare Society, Series 6, 1, Appendix 
2, 260 ff., discusses the duties and skills of the ladies of the English court. Fur- 
thermore, if we accept the author’s definition of a lady as a woman who is a 
member of the privileged classes, we will have to include many of the treatises 
on love which apparently were addressed not to the woman of the lower and 
middle classes but to the lady and which certainly were not primarily concerned 
with woman as wife. 

Although Doctrine for the Lady of the Renaissance should be of interest to 
many readers, its greatest service will be to students who will find in it a score 
of suggestions for further research, as well as the most comprehensive bibliog- 
raphy on the subject which has ever been compiled. However, in view of the 
value of this treatise as a book of reference, it is regrettable that the author did 
not include a list of modern books written about the woman of the Renaissance. 


Hevten A. KAUFMAN 


University of Washington 
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Young Sam Johnson. By James L. CiiFrFrorp. New York, Toronto, London: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1955. Pp. xv + 377. $5.75. 


“Everyone thinks of Dr. Johnson as an old man.” Thus James Clifford begins 
his excellent book. The record of Johnson’s career from about 1750 onward is 
so elaborate and so vivid, thanks in large measure to Boswell’s incomparable 
Life, and Johnson’s own writings bear so consistently the marks of maturity, that 
“it requires a violent wrench of the imagination,” as Clifford says, “to think of 
him as young.” But young he must once have been, and curiosity, as Johnson 
himself once said, naturally inclines us to watch the first attempts of so vigorous 
a mind. The materials for such a study have gradually accumulated, until 
Boswell’s meager record of Johnson’s early years has been supplemented by a 
great deal of information about Johnson’s family, his friends and acquaintances, 
and their friends and acquaintances. Until now, this information has been pretty 
difficult for any but the specialist to get at, for it has been buried in footnotes, 
learned journals, and privately printed books, notably A. L. Reade’s indefatigable 
Johnsonian Gleanings; and it has been difficult even for the specialist to assess 
and to harmonize the material into a coherent story. Now Clifford, whose skill 
as a biographer was demonstrated in his Hester Lynch Piozzi, has undertaken 
to appraise all that is known or conjectured about the first forty-five years of 
Johnson’s life, and to assemble the scattered fragments of information into an 
orderly narrative, in order to show “what fashioned the personality and char- 
acter of the great Moralist.” 

Johnson’s life in these years was a progress from want to want, not from 
enjoyment to enjoyment. Clifford’s first nine chapters trace Johnson’s years in 
Lichfield and the Midlands, giving detailed accounts of his family and surround- 
ings, his schooling, his friendships with Cornelius Ford and Gilbert Walmesley, 
his year at Pembroke, his sojourn in Birmingham, where he translated Lobo’s 
Voyage to Abyssinia and (probably) wrote some essays, unfortunately lost, for 
the Birmingham Journal, his marriage to Mrs. Porter, and his disastrous experi- 
ment in running a school. The frustrations of these years were followed by the 
poverty and obscurity of Johnson’s early years in London, to which Clifford 
devotes the remaining eight chapters of his book. 

Johnson arrived in London with young David Garrick in March, 1737. Clif- 
ford follows him through his work for Edward Cave on the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine, his hack writing for various authors and booksellers, his friendship with 
Richard Savage, and through such publications as London, the Parliamentary 
Debates, the Life of Savage, and the Plan of a Dictionary, to the year 1749 and 
The Vanity of Human Wishes, which, as the first work to bear Johnson’s name 
on the title page, Clifford takes as marking his emergence as an independent 
literary figure. Boswell was not to begin recording Johnson’s life until 1763, 
but by 1749 Johnson had fought his way to a position of some consequence in the 
literary life of London. The Dictionary was under way; Irene was about to be 
performed; Johnson’s personal and literary character, as Clifford says, were by 
this time fully formed. Johnson’s early life was a constant struggle to find 
something to do that would be adequate to his powers, for men’s ambition, as 
he said, is generally proportioned to their capacity. By 1749 Johnson had found 
his occupation, and the image of “young Sam” can be dismissed to make way 
for one of the more familiar images. 


Clifford’s narrative is ample and detailed, packed with information about 
Johnson and the people and places around him. The difficult job of appraisal and 
organization has been carried out with sobriety and skill, and unless important 
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new facts are discovered, it seems likely that this account of Johnson’s early 
life will become the standard account. It will, of course, not preclude conjecture 
about the roots, in Johnson’s early experiences, of his complex psychology, for 
Clifford has wisely chosen not to endanger the solidity and credit of his narrative 
by much indulgence in speculative theories, already too abundant in writings 
about Johnson. Nor will it preclude detailed examination of the various writings 
that fall within this period, for although Clifford has given a good deal of useful 
information about several of these—notably the Debates and Johnson’s transla- 
tion of Crousaz’s essay on Pope—he has aimed not so much at a study of the 
writings as at an account of the author. And here he has done very well indeed. 

Besides the full record of Johnsonian scholarship, with which Clifford is so 
familiar, he has had the benefit of the unique materials in the Hyde Collection, 
of the Boswell Papers at Yale, and he has turned up important new materials in 
England. Among the high points of his narrative are his full accounts of John- 
son’s association with Ford and Walmesley, which he rightly believes must have 
had much to do with forming Johnson as a conversationalist; his discovery of 
Johnson’s earliest English poem, which it is delightful to know was written 
“On a Daffodil”; his account of Johnson’s translation of Crousaz, already men- 
tioned ; and his detailed examination of Johnson’s association with Cave. Clifford 
makes his way easily and surely through the mass of fact and conjecture that 
has grown up around his subject, and the reader has much reason to be grateful 
to him for providing so sensible a reading of the record. Some may feel that he 
does not go very deeply into the psychology of young Sam, or that his state- 
ments about Johnson’s views on life, politics, and literature are rather general 
and undiscriminating; but the book is intended for the nonspecialist reader as 
well as for the professed Johnsonian, and it is not its purpose to take the place 
of fuller studies of particular topics. 

The book seems to me to have one important weakness, but I am not inclined 
to reproach Clifford for it, because given the materials with which the biog- 
rapher has to work, I do not see how anyone could have avoided it. I mention 
it, not as a charge against Young Sam Johnson but as a curious problem in itself. 
“Young Sam,” as distinct from the “old” Doctor, never seems to emerge very 
clearly, despite the wealth of material about him. And on finishing the book, 
I do not have a very precise notion of how Johnson’s literary and personal 
character was formed. The real source of both difficulties is in the nature of 
the evidence for this period in Johnson’s life. The outstanding peculiarity of 
the materials with which Clifford has had to work, originating as they do in 
Johnson himself or in sensitive and knowledgeable witnesses, is that they con- 
tain virtually no contemporary evidence of Johnson’s personal and intellectual 
development. There are no letters before 1731, when Johnson was twenty-two, 
and only twenty-five Ictters, many of them on business matters, before the year 
when Clifford ends his story. The diary entries are brief and fragmentary, 
raising curiosity rather than satisfying it. There are no writings before 1735, 
except a few small poems which are not very revealing. Yet by 1734, as Clifford 
says, Johnson’s “basic concepts, as well as his style, were well formed.” 

Almost everything we know about Johnson’s thoughts and feelings in these 
first forty-odd years comes from recollections, his own or those of his friends, 
made after he had become famous—or at least after he had become the familiar 
“old” Samuel. The point is not that these recollections are seriously in error 
as to matters of fact; Clifford has done a splendid job of examining them all 
and assessing their probable truth. The point is rather that the facts seem often 
to have been interpreted from the vantage point of a later perspective: Johnson 
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and his friends—especially his friends—seem to have remembered, as of course 
everyone to some extent does, early events in terms of their later consequences. 
The powerful image of the mature Johnson is projected upon the early years, 
giving to his mind and character in youth very much the shape we have long 
known from Boswell’s record of the years of fame. The man seems to have 
been father to the child. And it may of course be that the image thus projected 
is the true one, and that instead of understanding Dr. Johnson through young 
Sam, we must discover young Sam through our fuller knowledge of the Doctor. 

But we remember that Johnson himself remarked that “the incidents which 
give excellence to biography are of a volatile and evanescent kind, such as soon 
escape the memory, and are rarely transmitted by tradition.” If there were 
stages in Johnson’s mental and psychological growth, if his ideas and his style 
gradually developed, if the complex mode of his adjustment to his appearance 
and temper was achieved by degrees, neither he nor anyone else has left us 
the materials from which we can surely trace out the pattern. Some day, per- 
haps, someone will discover a packet of early letters or the issues of the 
Birmingham Journal for 1732-33. In the meantime, Clifford’s book will be a 
comprehensive and reliable guide. 

W. R. Keast 

Cornell University 


Wahrsagetexte des Spatmittelalters. Herausgegeben von GerHarp Ets. Berlin/ 
Bielefeld/Miinchen: Erich Schmidt Verlag, Texte des spaten Mittelaliers, 
Heft 1, 1956. Pp. 76. DM 5.80. 


This new series, Texte des spaten Mittelalters, was designed to fill the need 
for German texts from the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, an often neglected 
period. Even if aesthetically inferior to that of the thirteenth century, the litera- 
ture of this period is nevertheless abundant and of considerable cultural and 
historical interest. The series was founded by Wolfgang Stammler and the late 
Arno Schirokauer, who has now been succeeded by Ernst A. Philippson. Thus 
a bridge between German and American scholarship is maintained. 

The first volume, Wahrsagetexte des Spatmittelalters, edited by Gerhard Eis, 
includes six brief but typical items from a large body of prophetic literature 
popular during the Middle Ages. Because such texts have little or no aesthetic 
value, they have been overlooked by most literary historians. However, an 
acquaintance with this questionable lore is essential for an understanding of the 
popular mentality of the period, and a careful study of it should throw light 
on many obscure passages in the more respectable literature of the age. 

The first text in this volume concerns geomancy or Sandkunst, the art of 
interpreting marks made with a stick in the desert sand or with a pen on paper 
or parchment. In his introduction the editor traces this occult science from its 
ancient Arabic origins and gives a listing of the more important texts. He also 
gives detailed instructions on the use of the prophetic chart presented in the text. 

The second text treats of onomatomancy, the art of predicting the future by 
giving number-values to the letters of a name. This form of divination, which 
was of Greek origin, was widely used in foretelling the outcome of battles and 
duels. The text offered here, which is the oldest German example, was attributed 
to a certain Phisitor. 

The third text presents types of Genesungsproben, or tests for predicting 
whether sickness will result in recovery or death. Pour a drop of the patient’s 
blood into water: if the drop sinks to the bottom, the patient will live; if it 
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dissolves, he will die. Give the patient boiled plantain juice to drink: if he 
retains it, he will live; if he loses it, he will die. Pour some of his urine on a 
green nettle: if the nettle withers on the third day, he will die; otherwise he 
will live. Mix his urine with the milk of a woman who is nursing a male child: 
if they blend, he will live; if they separate, he will die. This selection gives 
some equally valuable hints on how to diagnose the pest. 

The fourth text, that of Martin Pollich’s prophecy for 1490, predicts that 
year’s weather, harvest, famines, catastrophes, wars, etc., from astrological data. 
Later in his life, Pollich tried to combat such belief in astrology, but without 
avail, for even emperors based their decisions on the advice of court astrologers. 
Pollich’s prophecy appears almost as absurd to us as Fischart’s Aller Praktik 
GroBmutter, perhaps the cleverest parody on this type of prognostication. 

The fifth text is a prophecy of a general nature, not limited to any one year. 
Although ultimately derived from the Babylonians, this work was long attribu- 
ted to the Venerable Bede and later to the Hebrew prophet Ezra. According 
to this work, the future can be foretold by noting the day of the week on which 
Christmas and other holy days chance to fall. 

The last text instructs us how to predict the future from the content of a gall- 
nut. If it holds a maggot, the year will be good and prices low. If it holds a fly, 
the year will be windy and neither too dear nor too cheap. If it holds a spider, 
grain and other commodities will be expensive. 

Literacy and scholarship should be unmitigated blessings, and therefore it 
seems ironic and tragic that medieval man devoted so much mental effort, schol- 
arship, and paper to perpetuating the black arts, thus impeding intellectual 
progress. Pollich’s work reveals amazing skill in predicting the phases of the 
moon and the movements of the stars; and therefore it seems doubly sad that 
he devoted so much time to drawing valucless political and economic conclusions 
from them. However, we must remember that judicial astrology was accepted 
as sacrosanct by most of his contemporaries, even by those who produced the best 
literature. 

While reading these texts, the student should remember that they represent 
a body of belief and superstition that played a far larger role in medieval life 
and literature than this modest selection would indicate. The editor has included 
a clear and concise introduction and a brief glossary of obscure terms. Whereas 
the texts appear to have been assiduously edited, the reviewer does not advise 
the gentle reader to rely upon their practical application. 

Grorce Fenwick JONES 
Princeton University 


Erscheinungsformen der Sorge bei Goethe. By Heinz MoeNKEMEYeER. Giessen: 
Wilhelm Schmitz Verlag, Beitrage zur deutschen Philologie, Band 2, 1955. 
Pp. 198. 


This is a useful compilation of the occurrences of the word and concept of 
Sorge in Goethe’s work, excepting only the Cellini translation and the scientific 
writings. As in any book of this kind, much depends on the semantics of the 
pivotal word. Moenkemeyer restricts his examination to the negative aspects 
of Sorge, to instances where it is akin to “Befiirchtung, Angst, Furcht, Kum- 
mer, MiBmut, Zweifel und Bedenken” (7). The first two chapters are bio- 
graphical in the sense that they deal with Goethe’s attitude to Sorge in regard 
to Life and Death, to self-realization, to salvation, and to immortality—gener- 
ally in reference to himself. These chapters trace the young man’s indifference 
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toward the future (“so stiirmt’s und kracht’s in der Flotte in der ich diene. 
Mein eigen Schiff kiimmert mich am wenigsten,” in a letter to Kestner of 
March, 1773), the grown man’s concern about his own life as expressed in the 
famous letter to Lavater (September, 1780) where Goethe likens his life up 
until then to the foundations of a pyramid, and the old poet’s conviction, in 
Faust and elsewhere, that while worry cannot be banished, it can be rendered 
bearable and even useful by work of ethical import. 

The remaining chapters deal in a more specific way with “Sorge als eine 
Gegebenheit des menschlichen Daseins,” especially in Faust and Egmont. The 
above wording indicates the author’s indebtedness to Heidegger, which is so 
great, and so often acknowledged, that it threatens to obscure the central argu- 
ment of the book. When Moenkemeyer defines Goethe’s concept of Sorge on 
the basis of its antithesis to Heidegger's, he is, in effect, explaining x by refer- 
ring to y. One cannot quite believe that this book is meant to be read only by 
the handful of men and women who are thoroughly at home in Heidegger’s 
world as well as in Goethe’s. Yet to all others, sentences like “Der Begriff des 
‘Seins an sich’ war ihm [Goethe] ein Wort ohne Inhalf, und es ist leicht einzu- 
sehen, wie er sich zu solchen Begriffen wie z.B. dem ‘Sich-vorweg-im-schon- 
sein-in-einer-Welt’ verhalten hatte!” (13) are surely incomprehensible. At best, 
they instill in the hapless reader a sneaking sympathy for Goethe’s fear of the 
abstract. 

Sorge is a hazy concept, even if carefully restricted in meaning and solidly 
buttressed in philosophy. Aside from the grandiose figure in Faust, Goethe does 
not seem to have been overly preoccupied with Sorge as such. This is freely 
admitted by Moenkemeyer, who, disarmingly enough, occasionally confesses 
that “Wir gehen jetzt zu den Zeugnissen uber. Es wird sich ergeben, da8 
direkte, positive Aussagen tiber diese Form der Sorge auBerordentlich gering- 
fiigig sind” (13), or that “Die Werke liefern verhaltnismaBig wenig Zeugnisse 
fiir die hier besprochene Sorge” (24). 

The book suffers from a surfeit of footnotes—no less than 728 of them, for 
152 pages of text. Unfortunately, the great majority of them refer one not to 
Goethe but to the varying opinions of Goethe scholars. One sometimes wonders 
just where the point of no return lies in this matter of quoting from authorities ; 
this is a problem endemic to all scholarly work, and nowhere more so than 
with work on Goethe. Does a book with an average of five quotations per page, 
citing in some cases as many as 15 authorities on one page (128), still represent 
a sovereign creation of scholarship? How much scaffolding should be left stand- 
ing when the building is finished? Were not some of the best books on Goethe 
written practically without such apparatus, by men of impeccable scholarly 
antecedents (the names of Viétor and Fairley readily come to mind), gifted 
with such love and insight that all intermediaries between the printed page of 
Goethe and the fire in their own heart became superfluous? 

This book was originally written as a doctoral dissertation. If it suffers from 
many of the defects of that type of scholarly endeavor, it also shows many of 
its strong points. Moenkemeyer’s familiarity with Goethe and with a substantial 
body of Goethe scholarship is truly impressive. Although he quotes copiously, 
the quotes are all well apropos the point mentioned in the text. It is as thor- 
oughly researched a work as one could wish for, and it surely represents the 
definitive examination of a subject which is of interest to Goethe scholars and 
readers. 

Wo trcanc LepPpMANN 


University of Oregon 
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Goethes Novelle “Die Wahlverwandtschaften”: Ein Rekonstruktionsversuch. 
By Hans M. Wo rrr. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California 
Publications in Modern Philology, Vol. 43, 1955. Pp. 86. $1.00. 


Hans Wolff has made a bold attempt to “reconstruct” by fiat a novel which 
very probably never really existed. He has done this ostensibly to cast some 
light on Goethe’s creative methods, but his case rests on two kinds of doubtful 
evidence: the first a generalization and the second some inconclusive facts. In 
an earlier book (Goethe in der Periode der Wahlverwandtschaften [Miinchen: 
Leo Lehnen Verlag, 1952], p. 9) Wolff asserted there was a noticeable disparity 
between Goethe the poet of confession of 1765-1807, and the Goethe of 1807-1809. 
Crudely stated, this means that as far as H. M. Wolff is concerned, scholars have 
always been able to find real life models for Goethe’s characters from his first 
publication up until 1807, and that the events of his writings paralleled his per- 
sonal life, although Wolff is not interested “in der einst so beliebten Modell- 
schniffelei” (Goethe in der Periode der Wahlverwandtschaften, p. 13). But 
Wolff is dissatisfied with the published solutions for the works from 1807-1809, 
since the novel of these two years does not correspond to the biographical facts 
of Goethe's life as he knows them. 

The second type of evidence which Wolff employs to justify his attempt may 
be seen in the use of diary entries so cryptic they do not allow of further 
examination. The most important one for his case is that for June 30, 1808: 
“Frih Schlu8 der Wahlverwandtschaften.” Without this entry, Wolff could not 
justify his assumption that Goethe had concluded some form of the novel prior 
to the printed version we now know. We shall disregard the fact that even this 
entry could be variously interpreted. More significant is the fact that Goethe 
chose to resume work on the novel, thus underscoring his own dissatisfaction 
with what was previously accomplished. In any case, the entry cited above is the 
only hint in all the copious Goethe documentation that some other form of the 
novel might have existed. 


I would list under the same rubric Wolff's exploitation of Goethe’s early 
reference to the novel as one of the stories which will make up the Wanderjahre 
(Diary, April 11, 1808). One is involuntarily reminded here of Thomas Mann’s 
numerous predictions concerning short stories which later swelled “auBer Rand 
und Band.” Wolff selects this reference, however, for an obvious reason. He 
analyzes Goethe's attitude toward marriage as expressed in each of the short 
stories and finds it in harmony with his own interpretation of the Wahlver- 
wandtschaften, thus supporting once again his reconstruction. 

The conviction that a reconstruction of the “first version” of the Elective 
Affinities is at all warranted is based on the legacy of Silvie von Ziegesar, 
entrusted to the author by Herbert Koch (Jena). Subsequently, the latter has 
confessed his agreement with Wolff’s views (in “Goethe und Silvie von Zieg- 
esar,” Goethe-Jahrbuch, XVI [1954], 225-34). To my knowledge these two 
scholars are alone in their opinions. Disregarding their literary judgments, it 
may be said that both men have probably been able to show a closer relationship 
between Goethe and Silvie than has hitherto been demonstrated. I would surely 
have nothing against using some of this information to explain possible sources 
for Goethe's inventiveness, if it were not to be used as the sole means of inter- 
pretation. 

The book itself is really an attempted proof of a statement made in Wolff's 
earlier work. It contains an introductory chapter intended to expound the major 
reasons for the reconstruction and, finally, the Wolff version of what the original 
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lost manuscript must have looked like. In general, the number of chapters are 
here reduced by half: I: 9, 10, 11, 18, and II: 1-14, are omitted, leaving I: 1-8, 
12-17, and II: 15-18. Those passages are retained which tend to heighten the 
impetuosity of Eduard’s love for Ottilie and his alleged lack of integrity. The 
relationship between the Captain and Charlotte is accorded less space. The 
Count, the Baroness, and Mittler are regarded as subsequent additions and hence 
expunged. The birth of the child must be omitted, since the shortened version 
would all take place during the summer, leaving insufficient time for biological 
plausibility. “Der Gehilfe” is also eliminated. A chart on page 29 gives a 
synoptic comparison of both versions. 

The basis for the excisions is never brought into line with a clear literary 
interpretation. In the “Vorwort” the author presents his interpretation of the 
“message” of the final version and adds that Goethe was working toward an 
expansion of the “personality principle” and toward a restriction of the sig- 
nificance of the general moral law (whatever that might mean). In his intro- 
duction he does make clear that Eduard’s impetuosity is the driving force of the 
total action and that he bears all the guilt. Charlotte’s function is to protect 
Ottilie and, by defending marriage, to strive for her own happiness (p. 23). 
The author goes on to say that Goethe intended to cast some doubts on the idea 
of the indissolubility of marriage. 

From these few statements which, to me at least, fail to reveal any sensitive 
insight into Goethe’s novelistic technique, I have attempted to say what the 
author may have hesitated saying. Logically carried out, his thesis would have 
(in the original version) the lovely young Ottilie-Silvie meeting death (perhaps 
by suicide?) after having been ravished by the stormy Eduard-Goethe. Since 
this might have proved too obvious to his contemporaries, Goethe resumed work 
on the Wahlverwandtschaften some months later and sought to erase all traces 
of his model, substituting instead vague hints of Minna Herzlieb. He thereby 
converted the book to its present form of a doubtful moral victory over the 
expansive personality which transcends mundane moral law (see p. 23). It is 
fortunate that such considerations were not developed at large, but had that 
been done, the book might not have been written. A far sounder interpretation 
of Goethe’s general reticence, subsequent to 1800, may be found in Emil Staiger’s 
Goethe II (Zurich and Freiburg: Atlantis Verlag, 1956), pp. 428 ff. 

In some general way the author would like to take credit for discovering that 
Silvie von Ziegesar, and not the usually assumed Minna Herzlieb, was the model 
for the Ottilie of the novel. However, this may have been accomplished in the 
earlier book. There he also adduces several motives in the novel—especially the 
chest of gifts—which seem to bear relation with the personal fact of Goethe's 
life, available in the diaries and letters. Many people find that this sort of 
information increases their pleasure in reading. But the next step which Wolff 
takes seems to be his downfall. Apparently he feels that Goethe became more 
embarrassed over his personal life, that he tried to expunge all traces of personal 
references which might be recognized and to draw a red herring across the 
trail by inserting new material, thereby changing the whole story (see Goethe 
in der Periode der Wahlverwandtschaften, p. 181 f.). As a result Wolff felt 
that the seams in the new construction could be detected by careful scrutiny. 
This idea led him to write the present book. 

The whole book seems to smack of a legal brief—completely lacking in any 
critical sensitivity—in which the author is determined to prove his contentions 
in spite of anything. The fact that there was an Urfaust, an Urmeister, an 
Uriphigenie, and probably an Urtasso could even make me receptive to the idea 
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of an earlier version. But nowhere in Goethe’s works do we find such a stark 
tragedy of animal lust, coupled with the triumph of virtue, as Wolff has con- 
jured up for us. I would venture to say that such an idea is utterly foreign to 
Goethe’s thinking. We are very fortunate in the case of the Urmeister in being 
able to see the manner and extent of the revision, but we should learn from this 
example that such a drastic change entails a broadening of scope, not just a 
slight alteration in the details or direction of the plot. I can admire the clever- 
ness of the author in building up a startling case on no demonstrable evidence, 
but I fail to find any part of the demonstration convincing. 
Georce C. Buck 

University of Washington 


Homenaje a Schiller: Estudios y Documentos. By Grerarpo MoLpENHAUER. 


Rosario de Santa Fe: Instituto de Filologia, 1956. Pp. 44. 


Gerardo Moldenhauer’s book consists of two parts. In the first, the author 
proposes to determine what significance Schiller had for the romantic period 
in Argentina (roughly 1820-1850). It appears that none of the Argentinian 
authors mentioned had a firsthand acquaintance with Schiller’s works, but had 
to rely on Spanish and French translations and adaptations. Hence the versions 
of Schiller’s plays which were staged in the Buenos Aires theater are adaptations 
of adaptations and consequently have hardly any immediate relationship to the 
German originals. 

At a time when Kotzebue enjoyed a great vogue on the Argentinian stage, 
Schiller was reduced to sentimentality, romance, and revolutionary patriotism 
of the cheapest kind. And although between 1821 and 1848 the Argentinian 
audience had at least twenty-three opportunities to see five such mutilated plays 
of Schillerian descent (and most of these were not even connected with Schiller’s 
name), one can hardly speak, as Moldenhauer does, of an influence or even an 
impression of Schiller at that time. The above-mentioned figures do not amount 
to much; the dramas in question were leveled down to the quality of the then 
current entertainment, and Schiller’s plays were apparently (pp. 5, 9, 11, 12) by 
no means conspicuous or outstanding in the stage history of that period. 

The same objection applies to the author’s endeavor to show that the literary 
circle around Esteban Echeverria was particularly impressed by and interested 
in Schiller and what Moldenhauer calls his glorification of eternal values of 
humanity (p. 23). The scanty bits of odd evidence collected to prove that 
Schiller “triumphed” (p. 14) as a romantic poet in Argentina are far too general 
and the casual eulogies (such as “colossal genius,” “grand conceptions,” “treas- 
ure,” etc.) too meaningless to convince this reader. Schiller is usually mentioned 
briefly and in a breath with Goethe, Shakespeare, Jean Paul, Dumas, Hugo, and 
Schlegel. The few quotations, allusions, and reminiscences in the writings of less 
than a handful of authors do not point to any specific interest in Schiller, but 
rather to a general appreciation of the literary traditions of Western Europe. 

To be sure, Moldenhauer’s study fills a gap left in Wais’ essay on the 
“Wirkungsgeschichte Schillers im Ausland” (Dt. Vj. Schr.. XXIX [1955], 
475-508), and its painstaking philological accuracy and documentation deserve 
unreserved commendation. But it can scarcely be said to show more than that 
“Shiler” was not unknown in Argentina as a poet of “idealism”—in a trite and 
uncomplicated sense of the word which is not applicable to the real Schiller 
at all. The author fails to point out any influence on the literature of the time, 
and if there is none, the material presented in this book should merely be incor- 
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porated in footnotes of a book of broader scope. The method of mere pedantic 
compilation of indifferent and trifling facts has definitely had its day in compara- 
tive literature. 

The second part of the book intends to give an idea of the modern conception 
of Schiller. It takes the form of a critical discussion of R. Buchwald’s Schiller, 
assuming that this work presents the essentials of this modern “Schiller-Bild.” 
The truth is, however, that Buchwald’s book sets forth a conservative view 
which is by no means shared by Schiller scholars of the last twenty-five years 
(see v. Wiese in Dt. Vj. Schr... XXVII [1953], 452 ff., esp. 459). On the other 
hand, Moldenhauer is right in arguing that Buchwald idealizes certain aspects of 
Schiller’s life. Like Ernst Muller and others, he emphasizes that the conflict 
with Duke Karl Eugen was neither abnormal nor detrimental in Schiller’s 
development. 

Kart S. GuTHKE 
University of California, Berkeley 


Rilke. By Otto Friepricn Bottnow. Zweite, erweiterte Auflage. Stuttgart: 
W. Kohlhammer Verlag, 1956. Pp. 352. DM 18.-. 


An apposite subtitle for this Rilke study might have been a paraphrasing from 
Otto Bollnow’s other works: the overcoming of existential unrest and the new 
security. Bollnow is a careful and perceptive guide through the labyrinthine 
inner chambers of Rilke’s intellectual and spiritual world. His interpretation is 
one dimensional, and he maintains that although this purely anthropological 
approach reduces the poetic significance of much of Rilke and yields more modest 
results, it nevertheless is the only way to take Rilke “wirklich verbindlich 
ernst” (p. 99). He argues convincingly that the existential approach is more 
rewarding than the metaphysical (Guardini, etc.), but surprisingly does not 
even acknowledge the possibility of the psychoanalytical approach (Simenauer). 
He follows Bassermann in finding only the late Rilke existentially significant. 

Rilke is the poet of our time because as no other he gave expression to the 
distress and the difficulties, the hopes and the new beginnings, that are ours. 
The spirit of this time, when the wreck of philosophies and faiths has left man 
facing the emptiness and has made his very nature doubtful, is existential. The 
general situation and related answers are set forth in the philosophy of 
Heidegger and Jaspers, the theology of Barth, the novels of Kafka, and the 
poetry of Rilke. The striking correspondences here are the agonizing discovery 
of the sinister nature of the world and of the peril and insecurity of human exist- 
ence; the dominant presence of the question of death; the reorientation to tran- 
scendence (with Rilke, “reiner Bezug und Ubersteigen”); and the influence of 
Kierkegaard and Nietzsche. But Rilke had glimpses of authentic existence, and 
when sickness and death silenced him, he was in the process of overcoming the 
“absurd” existential hero who is happy in hopelessness and was finding for the 
unhoused man of our time an inner dwelling in peace. 

This is the new experience of the “latest” or “mature” Rilke, which is her- 
alded by the Sonnets and reaches its apogee in the poems of 1924. Bollnow, 
marshaling and interpreting recently discovered poems and newly determined 
datings of poems, verifies the earlier conjectures of E. C. Mason and W. Ginther 
and establishes that the conviction of the irremovable unity of security and peril 
and the affirmation of life are common to both the Elegies and the “latest” 
poems, but that the difference lies in the attitude: the tense and almost par- 
oxysmal resolve gives place to a calm repose and a grateful trust in life (p. 344) ; 
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the message is no longer a rigorous ethical challenge communicated by the 
dictates of a mission, but the contented acceptance of a given condition freely 
expressed (p. 346). 

Although the accent is on the late and latest Rilke, illuminating reference is 
continually made to the earlier works or stages. The analysis of the concept 
of “survival” (Aushalten, Ertragen, Uberstehen, and Bestehen), for example, 
traces its development from surviving personal suffering and society's catastro- 
phes to surviving the indeterminate danger of life itself, and then notes further 
that the terms assume gradually a sense of achievement. Some of the illustra- 
tions are most interesting: from Buch der Bilder, “Sie haben ihre Kindheit 
uberstanden”; from Malte, “Lass uns die Nacht itiberstehen. Und dann das 
Kranksein. Und dann die Liebe”; from Requiem fiir den Grafen Wolf von 
Kalckreuth, “Wer spricht von Siegen? Uberstehn ist alles”; and from the 
“Ninth Elegy,” “Zwischen den Hammern besteht / unser Herz, wie die Zunge / 
zwischen den Zahnen, die doch, / dennoch die preisende bleibt.” 

Otto Bollnow’s study examines eight central themes (the sinister nature of 
the world, the inner insecurity of man, the artist and the things, the perception 
of the world, the image of man, ideal figures, symbols, the symbol of the rose) 
and concludes with a penetrating revelation of the time of maturity. He care- 
fully accents the constants that are held throughout the Rilke enigma variations. 
Readers of the first edition (1951) will note but minor changes, such as the cor- 
rection of a little error in interpretation (Chapter 33), the rearrangement of 
two paragraphs in Chapter 19, and the excising of two pages on the Puppet 
essay (Chapter 15). The concluding section, however, on the “mature” Rilke 
has been improved by eliminating the crude division of the “latest” poems into 
French and German in favor of a more fitting treatment by themes (“Die 
volizahlige Zeit,” the happiness of summer, the bright cheerfulness of morning, 
“Das Heilsein”). It is further improved by a terse summary introducing the 
section and by increasing textual evidence to support the thesis of the new stage 
in Rilke’s development. An original misprint (“Anbandon,” p. 304) is retained, 
and a few more introduced: “ihm Ohr,” for “im Ohr” (p. 77), “Werden,” “wer- 
den” (p. 79), “VI Symbole,” “VII Symbole” (p. 226). 

Otto Bollnow has executed his project and proven his particular thesis with 
great skill, but like so many of the Kafka interpreters he has been tempted to 
take a secret door for the secret door. The professor of philosophy can expand 
and deepen our understanding of the poetry, but when he sacrifices manner for 
matter, images for concepts, and ultimately fails to reéstablish the balance of 
Gestalt and Gehalt, he leaves our appreciation no fuller. This reviewer was not 
quite convinced by the intriguing interpretation of the Rilke Angels which asso- 
ciates their function wtih Jaspers’ “spielende Metaphysik” (p. 105). Simenauer’s 
diagnosis of the Angels as a mirror of the poet’s entranced psyche is more per- 
suasively presented. Bollnow’s dissociation of man and artist occasionally im- 
pairs his interpretations, as for instance in regard to the ideal figures (Chapters 
28-31) and the symbols (Chapters 32-35). It seems strange that the influence 
of Nietzsche is stressed so little, especially in the light of Erich Heller’s tren- 
chant essay (1952). 

Two fina! strictures must be made, though they pertain not so much to this 
work alone as to existential interpretations and to much of German scholarship 
in general. The style is too frequently dense and redundant, and the unfortunate 
disregard, voluntary or involuntary, of contributions in English to the study of 
modern German literature is all too manifest. 


Brown University Kari S. WEIMAR 
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Romain Rolland and a World at War. By Witttam T. Starr. Evanston: 
Northwestern University Studies, Humanities Series, No. 31, 1956. Pp. xii + 
223. $5.00. 


Romain Rolland would have won no French popularity contests during the 
Great War. It was to be expected that at a time when the national existence 
was fairly hanging in the balance France should not take kindly to the attitude 
of one of her best known novelists who from his lofty perch on neutral Alpine 
slopes was loudly attesting to the strength of his resolution to remain a faithful 
servant of the cause of peace. It was, as the French saw it, only too easy for 
one sheltered in the snug confines of Swiss cities to urge “Inter arma caritas,” 
to proclaim sentiments of chivalry and magnanimity toward the enemy, to preach 
that an exalted and exclusive patriotism was an evil to be exorcised even on the 
part of those engaged in a just war. Though Rolland made it abundantly clear 
that he distributed the blame for the provocation of war among “three rapacious 
eagles” (Austria, Prussia, and Russia), the while deeming the destruction of 
German imperialism a necessity, though he expressed confidence in the victory 
of French arms in a struggle in which, as he affirmed, human liberty was at 
stake, there was a great deal in his message of which an embattled and imperiled 
France was understandably wary. Fearing that his writings would be deliber- 
ately falsified in enemy countries, as indeed they came to be, that they could 
prove prejudicial to French interests in the neutral ones, and that some of his 
words might not fall on deaf ears domestically, the guardians of national soli- 
darity promptly launched an all-out assault on the idealistic author. 

This involves us with an old story, most of which hardly needs retelling. May 
it suffice to recall the following. So as to give a pro-German twist to his lan- 
guage Rolland’s wartime writings were made available to the French public only 
in truncated and/or garbled form. He was branded a defeatist, a Boche, even 
a traitor acting in secret complicity with the Germans. It was suggested that he 
give thought to changing his name from Rolland to Ganelon, and not infre- 
quently he received mail addressed to such as “Herr Professeur Rolland, auteur 
de Jean-Allboche.” In their malice the patriotic propagandists Henri Massis and 
Paul Souday found it necessary to inform their readers that the creator of Jean- 
Christophe was French, not Swiss. In the end Rolland’s outspokenness on the 
various issues related to the war was to draw the ire of all and sundry: of con- 
servatives, Socialists, and Communists, of belligerents and neutrals, of pacifists 
who considered him insufficiently pacifistic, and of revolutionaries who resented 
his qualified espousal of the Russian Revolution. 

It is fortunate that William Starr has undertaken to write his book. His 
intense dedication to Rollandiana over a score of years and his weighty contribu- 
tion to Rolland scholarship are well known in this country and abroad. Surely 
a critical study offering fresh information and insights on this celebrated paci- 
fist’s life and ideas from 1914 to 1919 has been long overdue. In his Romain 
Rolland, der Mann und das Werk (1920) Stefan Zweig concerned himself with 
this period altogether too briefly and superficially, and his book lay but a little 
to this side of hagiography. Pierre-Jean Jouve’s Romain Rolland vivant 1914- 
1919 (1920) was quite an illuminating work, and although by a fellow pacifist, 
friend, and admirer, it was commendably free of bias. 


Nonetheless, the temper of the times being what it was, it would be unreason- 
able to expect that one standing so close to the canvas could have reproduced 
a completely reliable portrait. What is more, passion and partisanship were the 
chief characteristics of the vast majority of the articles written on the cas 
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Rojland during the war and in the early years of peace. Finally, the releasing 
of important additional elements of Rolland’s correspondence to interested schol- 
ars and the publication in 1952 of his Journal des années de guerre, 1914-1919 
(in a letter of July 30, 1953, to Mme Marie Romain Rolland, Albert Schweitzer 
opined that it might well have been titled “Histoire spirituelle de la guerre de 
1914”) invited further inquiry into these crucial years. Or, as Starr himself 
puts it: “With the passage of time, it has become possible, and desirable, to tell 
the whole story—or as much as one man can—and to examine more objectively 
the reception Rolland’s words received both in Europe and abroad” (p. xi). 

That he has succeeded in the latter there can be no doubt. He has dug widely, 
deeply, and fruitfully in tracing French, Belgian, Dutch, German, Austrian, 
Swiss, Italian, Swedish, English, and American reaction to the Rolland of 
1914-1919. One cannot fail to be impressed by the range of scholarship exhibited 
in his revealing chapter “Rolland and the United States.” 

While not concealing his sympathy for his subject, Starr writes with the 
detachment and impartiality of a recorder. His book will be less satisfying to 
the general reader than to the specialist, for it reads like a thesis and is rigged 
out like one. Unfortunately it does suffer from some of the weaknesses often 
associated with the genus: the writing is dry, the quotations somewhat more 
numerous than the facts justify—especially those from Rolland’s letters to Mme 
Cruppi—and the pages of the text are clogged with so many consecutive blocks 
of dates and titles that on occasion the reader loses the thread of the argument. 
Footnoting a number of these would have made for improved readability. Also, 
might one reader raise a timid objection to being informed twice within six 
pages (pp. 105, 110) that Marcelle Capy was the wife of Fernand Després and 
to the absent-minded intimation that the Glasgow News is an English newspaper 
(p. 111)? 

But Starr is a judge, too, and a good one; he is always able to see both sides 
of the question and to assess the evidence scrupulously. His analyses are sensi- 
tive and his deductions sound. He has striven hard and successfully to fill in 
some of the lacunae left by his predecessors, brushing away mists here and there, 
and identifying the truths, half-truths, and falsehoods about the Rolland of 1914- 
1919 for what they were. His discussion of Rolland’s exceptionally complicated 
pacifism leaves little to be desired, and it is refreshing to discover someone at 
long last giving adequate focus to the unpacifistic violence of this pacifist’s 
emotions. Yet when will a Rolland specialist properly underscore the total want 
of practical vision in the man’s wartime position? 

William Starr could not possibly have hoped to “tell the whole story—or as 
much as one man can” within the narrow compass of 219 pages, particularly in 
light of the fact that Rolland’s sprawling Journal numbers 1,799 pages. Much 
has been left unsaid, then, and primarily with regard to the individuals that enter 
or should have entered into the picture. Jouve’s wartime association with 
Rolland is dealt with at some length, and his pacifist sympathies are brought 
out; yet it is not established that he was an important pacifist in his own right, 
ranking second only to Rolland. The names of Jules Romains, Octave Mirbeau, 
and Edouard Dujardin, also known pacifists of World War I, do not appear. 
Those of Gustave Dupin, to whom Rolland made frequent reference in his 
Journal, and of Emile Masson appear once, but no mention is made of their 
pacifism. Conspicuous by their total absence are the names of the German 
pacifists Hermann Hesse and Annette Kolb—with whom the crusading author 
was on close terms during the war, and who figure prominently in the Journal— 
and Rosa Luxembourg. 
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Several Frenchmen of the pro-war faction are equally neglected: the sym- 
bolically significant death of Rolland’s old literary collaborator, Péguy, receives 
no mention. Nary a word on Clemenceau, whose name all but dots the Journal 
after 1917. Nor is anything approximating justice done in the cases of Barrés 
and Léon Daudet; Rolland heaped scorn upon them in his Journal for their 
activities as bourreurs de crane, styling the former the “rossignol du carnage.” 
Gustave Hervé, the enfant terrible of the Socialist party whose free-spoken anti- 
militarism had once earned him jail sentences and who turned bourreur and 
baiter of pacifists in 1914, is identified merely as an “anti-German and supporter 
of France’s war effort” (p. 54). And it is not enough to speak of Anatole France 
as an elderly Socialist who tried to enlist for military duty without contrasting, 
however briefly, his general-eating of peacetime with his wartime flag-waving. 
The present study could have done with a “background” chapter comprehensively 
reproducing the climate of France at war, the better to magnify Rolland’s 
spiritual courage. 

On the other hand, it is greatly to Starr’s credit that he was able to say so 
much. His is a judicious, rewarding book which adds notably to the under- 
standing of his ever controversial subject. It rates a privileged place on the 
Rolland shelf. 

Cuester W. OsucHowskI 
University of Connecticut 


Baudelaire devant ses contemporains. Textes recueillis et publiés par W. T. 
Banpy and CLaupe Picnois. Monaco: Editions du Rocher, 1957. Pp. 347. 
890 frs. 


Baudelaire: A Self-Portrait. By Lots Bot Hystop and Francis E. Hystop, Jr. 
Selected letters translated and edited with a running commentary. London, 
New York, Toronto: Oxford University Press, 1957. Pp. viii + 259. $6.00. 


In 1933 William T. Bandy published his thesis Baudelaire Judged by His Con- 
temporaries (1845-1867), which contained a bibliography of 255 articles and 39 
books, arranged chronologically, and paid considerable attention to the poet’s life 
and work. This volume helped to disperse the notion that Baudelaire was 
unknown; on the contrary, it showed that he was well known, but within the 
limits of a growing legend in which notoriety, dandyism, and decadence played 
an important part. Since that time Bandy has continued to add to our knowledge 
of Baudelaire in a series of articles and has made available a great deal of useful 
information concerning Baudelaire’s work. 

In the present volume Bandy, in collaboration with Claude Pichois (who, 
with Jacques Crépet, in 1953 edited a similar volume of “textes recueillis et 
commentés” on Baudelaire et Asselineau), has now expanded this material. 
Some items, the result of Bandy’s continued research, have been added. Others 
have now been omitted: those concerned more strictly with critical estimates 
of Baudelaire’s literary achievement and those pertaining to the trial, which the 
editors believe have to do with Baudelaire the poet and not Baudelaire the man. 
We now have a portrait of Baudelaire as reveaied in the comments chosen from 
books and articles in which he received considerable—or even little—attention. 
All selections have been chosen with a view to showing the portrait of the author 
of the Fleurs as created by his contemporaries. Book reviews and critical an- 
alyses, according to the introduction, have been omitted. The result should then 
be a Baudelaire as seen by those who actually came into contact with him. 
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“As a compilation of texts chosen from a variety of journals, newspaper col- 
umns and articles, biographies and books of reminiscence so dear to the minor 
nineteenth-century writer, this collection represents a fascinating display of 
attitudes toward the frequently maligned author. The selections have been 
grouped under five headings: “Portraits et Silhouettes,” “La Jeunesse de Baude- 
laire,” “Famille, Amours et Cafés,” “La Maturité et la Mort,” “La Légende.” 
Fortunately the compilers have chosen skillfully and have succeeded in present- 
ing the various aspects of Baudelaire’s life and personality. For example, the 
section on the legend is taken, for the most part, from texts written in the 
1860's, after the second edition of the Fleurs du mal and the Academy scandal. 
We are given Victor Noir’s article published in the Journal de Paris on the 
occasion of the poet’s death, as well as Jules Vallés’s in La Situation at about 
the same time, together with the protestations of his friend’s sincerity by the 
faithful Asselineau. Moreover, many of the references go back to events of the 
1840’s or to the ambiance of the literary Bohemia of the early Second Empire. 
Yet the reader must wonder to what extent these comments reflect an implicit 
literary criticism and at what point we can separate Baudelaire the poet from 
Baudelaire the man. 

Concerning poetry which springs both from a personal dilemma and from the 
social “period setting” in which it occurs, it would seem difficult to try to dis- 
tinguish between the two opinions of Baudelaire. The compilers of this volume 
have spoken in their introduction of the “image moyenne” which their book 
attempts to give. They would answer the above reservation by pointing out 
that their selection presents the Baudelaire of the critics and not the true 
Baudelaire of the poetry which we read with delight. But we are still left with 
the problem of the integration of the two factors. The authors’ self-imposed 
limitation deprives us of a full view of Baudelaire judged by his contemporaries ; 
a portrait of the author of Fleurs du mal should, in this reviewer’s opinion, in- 
clude a contemporary evaluation of his poetry. 

The true value of the volume lies, then, not so much in what we come to 
know of Baudelaire and his literary reputation. We are left with the impression 
that Baudelaire had a certain literary fame, and we come to recognize the 
extent to which his contemporaries judged him by his legend. Rather, the sig- 
nificance and the very great fascination of the Bandy-Pichois volume lies in the 
great amount of information not heretofore easily, if at all, available and of 
which we are now made aware. We must remain deeply grateful to Professor 
Bandy and M. Pichois for having afforded us an example of scholarly devotion 
to Baudelaire’s memory and for the pleasure derived from reading their book. 

If the Bandy-Pichois volume offers a portrait of the poet of the Fleurs as 
others saw him, we have in the Hyslop book the other side of the coin, a 
Baudelaire which is, according to the subtitle, a “self-portrait.” From more 
than 1,000 letters which are available in the six-volume Crépet-Pichois edition 
of the correspondence, published between 1947 and 1953, the present editors 
(Mrs. Hyslop is professor of art at Pennsylvania State University where her 
husband is also professor of art) have selected about 100 for inclusion in the 
collection, tied together with a running commentary. The whole is divided into 
chronological groupings following the main periods of Baudelaire’s life, such as 
“Joseph de Maistre and Edgar Allen Poe,” “Les Fleurs du Mal,” “De Pro- 
fundis clamavi,” and the terribly tragic final years, “Brussels.” 

Inevitably there will be some differences of opinion about the choice of letters ; 
the editors believe, however, that “the majority of letters would be included in 
any one-volume selection.” In a rough count of the 100 letters about 40 are 
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addressed to Mme Aupick, about 30 are distributed among Sainte-Beuve, Mme 
Sabatier, Ancelle, Poulet-Malassis (only one letter survives among those 
Baudelaire presumably wrote Jeanne Duval). In the remaining letters are in- 
cluded those sent to Alfred de Vigny, Flaubert, and other literary associates, 
the selection giving a depth or a sense of dimension of Baudelaire’s activities, 
his concern with details of publication, his interest in art. 

There is, of course, present in this volume the problem of the creation of a 
Baudelaire-image (the reviewer begs forgiveness for the Freudian overtone 
which, unfortunately perhaps, comes to mind in such a collection of son-mother 
letters). In view of the number of volumes our age devotes to what we may call 
an author’s “personal” writings (diaries, journals, letters, reminiscences, travel 
notes), the figure of a writer frequently comes through in what is omitted as 
well as what is included. Nevertheless the question remains: do we really have 
a self-portrait. Sartre has already pointed out that each man has the life he 
earns, and each, especially Baudelaire, is “rien d’autre que sa vie.” From this 
collection we are forced to admit that this is true, and that the Baudelaire who 
comes from the letters is a man who, with pleasure, looked for means of expia- 
tion. We are reminded of Clapton's book of some years ago, Baudelaire the 
Tragic Sophist, which attempted to explain the complexity of the poet as that 
of one who suffered and who enjoyed his suffering. 

The quality of Baudelaire revealed in the correspondence has bothered many 
critics, the going from sincerity to the pose of the dandy. And it is true that 
in this collection we are not made so directly conscious of Baudelaire and the 
nineteenth century but more of a Baudelaire as he saw himself and as he thought 
of himself, undoubtedly the best approach to the author of the Fleurs. As Henri 
Peyre has written concerning biographies of Baudelaire in his Connaissance de 
Baudelaire (p. 60), it would be preferable not to “refaire de ces ouvrages 
généraux et trop amis du déja vu qui ne font que banaliser Baudelaire.” It is a 
sign of a fortunate trend that we are led to the poet himself who, in his journals 
and letters, holds the key to the understanding of the poetry. In this case we 
can maintain that the letters are not a leftover from the creative activity: many 
times they are as poignant as the poems. In reading them the legend of deca- 
dence is dispelled. 

Thus we are finally left face to face with Baudelaire and must solve for our- 
selves the problem of personality. As against the various interpretations we 
have had in the past (Porché’s Freudianism, Feuillerat’s Baudelaire and his 
mother, Starkie’s somewhat romantic hero struggling with his fate and weak- 
ness), we now come closer to the idea that Baudelaire felt or experienced more 
keenly than most men his situation and his personal difficulties; that he was 
constantly trying to find a balance or a way out of the contradictions in himself 
and that he sought this way through poetry as a kind of all or nothing; that he 
was committed, so to speak, only to poetry. From whatever attitudes that have 
in the past been labeled a part of “Baudelairism,” dandyism, sophistry, and in- 
sincerity now come to light as the necessary elements of self-exploration, of 
various masks through which the poet tried to find himself. The letters bear 
evidence to this searching ; and it is the merit of the collection, with its ease and 
accuracy of translation, that we now have in English a Baudelaire who can 
speak to us in that tone of the confessional which Laforgue was the first to 
notice in the 1880’s. These two portraits of Baudelaire help us to see him more 
clearly and with greater understanding. 

Ropert NUGENT 


Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ohio 
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Attributed to Him. Cambridge: At the University Press, 1957. Pp. xvii + 
303. $5.00. 


Hughes, A. M. D. (editor). Thomas Carlyle: Selections. With appreciations 
by Edward Caird, Joseph Mazzini, Matthew Arnold, George Saintsbury, and 
others. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. xxxiv + 172. $1.55. 


Lewis, Aneirin (editor). The Correspondence of Thomas Percy and Evan 
Evans. The Percy Letters: general editors, David Nichol Smith and Cleanth 
Brooks. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1957. Pp. xl + 213. 
$5.00. 


Montgomery, Guy (editor). Concordance to the Poetical Works of John 
Dryden. Assisted by Mary Jackman and Helen S. Agoa. Preface by Josephine 
Miles. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1957. Pp. 
722. $12.50. 


Mulhauser, Frederick L. (editor). The Correspondence of Arthur Hugh Clough. 
Two volumes. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1957. Pp. xxiii + 656. $16.80 
for the 2 volumes. 


Piper, H. W. Nature and Supernatural in “The Ancient Mariner.” An Inau- 
gural Public Lecture delivered in Armidale, New South Wales, on September 
19, 1955. Armidale, New South Wales: University of New England, 1957. 
Pp. 30. 

Saul, George Brandon. Prolegomena to the Study of Yeats’s Poems. Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1957. Pp. 196. $5.00. 

Surtz, Edward, S.J. The Praise of Pleasure: Philosophy, Education, and Com- 
munism in More’s Utopia. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1957. Pp. 
vii + 246. $4.75. 

Surtz, Edward L., S.J. The Praise of Wisdom: A Commentary on the Religious 
and Moral Problems and Backgrounds of St. Thomas More’s Utopia. Chicago: 
Loyola University Press, Jesuit Studies, 1957. Pp. xii + 402. $4.00. 

Sutherland, James. On English Prose. Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 
1957. Pp. viii + 123. $3.50. 

Texas Studies in English. Vol. XXXVI, 1957. Austin: University of Texas 
Press, 1957. Pp. 163. $1.00. 


Underwood, Dale. Etherege and the Seventeenth-Century Comedy of Manners. 
New Haven: Yale University Studies in English, Vol. 135; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1957. Pp. ix + 165. $4.00. 


Wardle, Ralph M. Oliver Goldsmith. Lawrence: University of Kansas Press, 
1957. Pp. 330. $5.00. 


Winny, James (editor). The Descent of Euphues. Three Elizabethan Romance 
Stories: Euphues, Pandosto, Piers Plainness. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1957. Pp. xxv + 180. $3.00. 


Wright, Brooks. Interpreter of Buddhism to the West: Sir Edwin Arnold. 
New York: Bookman Associates, 1957. Pp. 187. $4.00. 
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GERMAN 


Faber du Faur, Curt von, Konstantin Reichardt, and Heinz Bluhm (editors). 
Wachter und Hiiter: Festschrift fir Hermann J. Weigand zum 17. November 
1957. New Haven: Department of Germanic Languages, Yale University, 
1957. Pp. 176. $4.00. 

Ganz, Peter F. Der EinfluB des englischen auf den deutschen Wortschatz, 
1640-1815. Berlin: Erich Schmidt Verlag, 1957. Pp. vii + 257. DM 26.80. 
Listen and Learn German. Three 10-inch long-playing (33% r.p.m.) records. 
German vocal transcription by André von Gronicka, Mrs. Hilde von Gronicka, 
Gustave Mathieu. English transcription by Paul Holtzman. Dover Publica- 

tions, Inc., 920 Broadway, New York 10, New York. $4.95 the set. 

Loose, Gerhard. Ernst Jiinger: Gestalt und Werk. Frankfurt am Main: Vit- 
torio Klostermann, 1957. Pp. 380. Geb.: DM 26.50; kart.: DM 24.-. 

Mautner, Franz H. Morikes “Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag.” Krefeld: 
Scherpe-Verlag, 1957. Pp. 42. DM 4.80. 

Pfeiler, Wm. K. German Literature in Exile: The Concern of the Poets. Lin- 
coln: University of Nebraska Studies, new series, No. 16, 1957. Pp. vi + 
142. $3.50. 


RoMANCE LANGUAGES 


Bello, Andrés. Advertencias Sobre el Uso de la Lengua Castellana. Prélogo y 
Notas de Balbanera Raquel Enriquez. La Plata: Ministerio de Educacién de 
la Provincia de Buenos Aires, Suplemento de la Revista de Educacién, No. 
II, 1956. Pp. 75. 


Bossuat, Robert. Le Roman de Renard. Paris: Hatier-Boivin, Connaissance 
des Lettres 49, 1957. Pp. 187. 450 frs. 

Chadbourne, Richard M. Ernest Renan as an Essayist. Ithaca, N.Y.: Cornell 
University Press, 1957. Pp. xxii + 264. $4.50. 

Cullell, Inés. Aspectos de la Personalidad del Nifio de Jardin de Infantes. La 
Plata: Ministerio de Educacién de la Provincia de Buenos Aires, Suplemento 
de la Revista de Educacién, No. I, 1956. Pp. 50. 

Czoniczer, Elisabeth. Quelques antécédents se “A la recherche du Temps 
perdu”: Tendances qui peuvent avoir contribué a la cristallisation du roman 
proustien. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz; Paris: Librairie Minard; New York: 
Gregory Lounz, 1957. Pp. 222. 

Finch, R. D., and C. R. Parsons (editors). Chateaubriand: René. Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1957. Pp. xiii + 110. $1.25. 

Frappier, Jean. Chrétien de Troyes: L’Homme et I’ceuvre. Paris: Hatier- 
Boivin, Connaissance des Lettres 50, 1957. Pp. 254. 540 frs. 

Hatzfeld, Helmut. Initiation a l’explication de textes francais. Minchen: Max 
Hueber Verlag, 1957. Pp. 196. DM 8.50. 

Kraft, Walter C. Codices Vindobonenses Hispanici: A Catalog of the Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Catalan Manuscripts in the Austrian National Library in 
Vienna. Corvallis: Oregon State College, Bibliographic Series, No. 4, 1957. 
Pp. 64. $1.00. 

May, Gita. Diderot et Baudelaire: Critiques d’art. Genéve: Librairie E. Droz; 
Paris: Librairie Minard, 1957. Pp. 192. Fr. 15.-. 

Millard, Galia (editor). Les Empereors de Rome, par calendre. Ann Arbor: 
University of Michigan Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 22, 1957. Pp. 
vi + 179. $5.00. 

Oxenhandler, Neal. Scandal and Parade: The Theater of Jean Cocteau. New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1957. Pp. 284. $5.00. 
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Paolucci, Anne and Henry (translators). Niccold Machiavelli: Mandragola. 
New York: Liberal Arts Press, Library of Liberal Arts, No. 58, 1957. Pp. xv 
+ 61. $0.60. 

Ramirez de Arellano, Diana. Caminos de la Creacién Poética en Pedro Salinas. 
Madrid: Biblioteca Aristarco de Erudicién y Critica, 1957. Pp. 205. $3.90. 
Distributor in the United States and Spanish America: Dr. Diana Ramirez, 
Douglass College, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Rosarivo, Rail Mario. Divina Proporcién Tipografica: Arquitectura Estética 
Tipografica en Médulo 1,6. La Plata: Ministerio de Educacién de la Provincia 
de Buenos Aires, Suplemento de la Revista de Educacién, No. III, 1956. 
Pp. 94. 

Rossi, Joseph, and Alfred Galpin (editors and translators). De Sanctis on 
Dante. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xxvii + 164. 
$4.00. 

Ullmann, Stephen. Style in the French Novel. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1957. Pp. vii + 273. $7.00. 


GENERAL 


Bright, William. The Karok Language. Berkeley and Los Angeles: University 
of California Publications in Linguistics, Vol. 13, 1957. Pp. xi + 457. $6.50. 

Lesins, Knuts. The Wine of Eternity: Short Stories from the Latvian. Trans- 
lated by Ruth Speirs and Haralds Kundzins. Minneapolis: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1957. Pp. xx + 179. $3.75. 

Say It Correctly in Modern Greek. (331% r.p.m.) Vocal transcription by Spiros 
N. Granitsas. 121 Most Useful Phrases, compiled by George C. Pappageotes. 
Dover Publications, Inc., 920 Broadway, New York 10, New York. $1.00. 

Slavutych, Yar. The Muse in Prison: Eleven Sketches of Ukrainian Poets 
Killed by Communists and Twenty-Two Translations of Their Poems. Jersey 
City, N.J.: “Svoboda,” Ukrainian Daily, 1956. Pp. 62. 

Sweet, Waldo E. Latin: A Structural Approach. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1957. Pp. x + 520. $4.25, paper; $5.50, cloth. 
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ARTICLES 
An Editorial Tribute: Curtis C. D. Vail, 1903-1957 


Don Cameron Allen. An Explication of Lovelace’s 
“The Grasse-hopper” 


James R. Baker. James Joyce: Affirmation after Exile 

R. W. Baldner. The Nouvelles Frangaises of Segrais 
Ralph Behrens. Baudelaire and Rimbaud: Their Voyages 
Herbert Blau. Language and Structure in Poetic Drama 
Richmond P. Bond. A Letter to Steele on the Spectator 


James H. Broderick and Hubert L.. Dreyfus. Curds and Lions 
in Don Quijote: A Study of Chapter 17, Book II 


Paul A. Brown. A Bibliography of Critical Arthurian Literature 
for the Year 1956 


A. Grove Day. Hawaiian Echoes in Melville’s Mardi 
Austin C. Dobbins. Chaucer Allusions: 1619-1732 


James Doolittle. The Function of La Colére de Samson 
in Les Destinées 


Hubert L. Dreyfus, see James H. Broderick. 
A. E. Dyson. Satiric and Comic Theory in Relation to Fielding 
Garland Ethel. Hell's Marching Music 


Norman Friedman. The Jangled Harp: Symbolic Structure 
in Modern Love 


Albert C. Friend. The Dangerous Theme of the Pardoner 
M. A. Goldberg. The “Fears” of John Keats 


Robert R. Heitner. Lessing’s Manipulation of a Single 
Comic Theme 


Raymond Himelick. A Fig for Momus and Daniel's Musophilus 


Donald P. Inskip. Jean Giraudoux and “Le Mérite des 
Femmes”: An Interesting Allusion in Siegfried 


W. T. H. Jackson. The Composition of Meier Helmbrecht 


Helen A. Kaufman. Trappolin Supposed a Prince and 
Measure for Measure 


177 





C. Grant Loomis. Martin Opitz and John Owen 


R. M. Lumiansky. The Story of Troilus and Briseida in 
the Laud Troy-Book 


James W. Mathews. Hawthorne and the Chain of Being 

I. V. Morris. Grillparzer’s Individuality as a Dramatist 

Robert J. Nelson. Madame Bovary as Tragedy 

Robert L. Peters. Whistler and the English Poets of the 1890's 


Ivar Spector. The Controversy over Positive and Negative 
Characters in Soviet Literature 


Louis Tenenbaum. Love in the Prose Fiction of Gobineau 
Curtis C. D. Vail, 1903-1957 


George B. Watts. Catherine II, Charles-Joseph Panckoucke, 
and the Kehl Edition of Voltaire’s Guvres 


———.. The Comte de Buffon and His Friend and Publisher 
Charles-Joseph Panckoucke 


Ulrich Weisstein. Concerning the Word Got(h )isch in the Stage 
Directions to the “Nacht” Scene of Goethe’s Faust 


Lucien White. Emile Zola’s Romanticism Judged by His 
Contemporaries and by Himself 


REVIEWS 
W. T. Bandy and Claude Pichois (editors). Baudelaire devant 
ses contemporains [Robert Nugent] 
Otto F. Bollnow. Rilke [Karl S. Weimar] 


Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton. An Age of Fiction 
[Sidney D. Braun] 


Giovanni Cecchetti. La Poesia del Pascoli [Sergio Pacifici] 
3ice Chiappelli. Il pensiero religioso di Shelley [G. Giovannint] 
James L. Clifford. Yeung Sam Johnson [W. R. Keast] 


Jacqueline de la Harpe. Jean-Pierre de Crousaz et le conflit des 
idées au siécle des lumiéres [Herbert Dieckmann] 

Gerhard Eis (editor). Wahrsagetexte des Spatmittelalters 
[George Fenwick Jones] 

Albert Joseph George. Development of French Romanticism 
[S. S. Weiner] 


Albert Gérard. L’Idée romantique de la poésie en Angleterre 
[Newton P. Stallknecht| 





344 


166 


268 











H. A. Gleason, Jr. An Introduction to Descriptive Linguistics 
—. Workbook in Descriptive Linguistics [Carroll E. Reed] 262 


Margaret Guiton, see Germaine Brée. 
Robert B. Heilman. Magic in the Web [John Robert Moore] 267 


Wilbur S. Howell. Logic and Rhetoric in England, 1500-1700 


[Porter G. Perrin] 339 
Lois Boe Hyslop and Francis E. Hyslop, Jr. Baudelaire: 

A Self-Portrait [Robert Nugent] 354 
Ruth Kelso. Doctrine for the Lady of the Renaissance 

{Helen A. Kaufman] 340 
Edmund P. Kremer. German Proverbs and Proverbial Phrases 

with Their English Counterparts [/. Beattie MacLean] 74 
Erika Lorenz. Rubén Dario: “Bajo el divino imperio de la 

musica” [Kurt L. Levy| 266 
Perry Miller. Errand into the Wilderness [E. H. Eby] 269 
Heinz Moenkemeyer. Erscheinungsformen der Sorge bei 

Goethe [| !lolfgang Leppmann| 345 
Gerardo Moldenhauer. Homenaje a Schiller: Estudios y 

Documentos [Karl S. Guthke| 349 
Walter Naumann. Grillparzer: Das dichterische Werk 

[Egon Schwars| 162 
Robert J. Neiss. Julien Benda [Edward Harvey] 172 


H. J. Oliver. The Problem of John Ford [George F. Sensabaugh| 71 
Claude Pichois, see W. T. Bandy. 


Ingeborg Schnack and Wilhelm Schoof (editors). Briefe der 
Brider Grimm an Savigny [Hans Jaeger] 160 


Wilhelm Schoof, see Ingeborg Schnack. 


George C. Schoolfield. The Figure of the Musician in German 


Literature [Wolfgang F. Michael] 262 
A. Lytton Sells. The Italian Influence in English Poetry from 

Chaucer to Southwell [John Leon Lievsay| 73 
C. J. Sisson. New Readings in Shakespeare [Fredson Bowers]. 156 
William T. Starr. Romain Rolland and a World at War 

[Chester W. Obuchowski| 352 
Gerhard Wahrig (editor). Englisch-Deutsches Worterbuch 

[George C. Buck] 263 
Ernest H. Wilkins. The “Epistolae Metricae” of Petrarch 

[Oscar Biidel| 170 


W. D. Williams. Nietzsche and the French 
[Seymour L. Flaxman] 163 








Hans M. Wolff. Goethes Novelle Die Wahlverwandtschaften 
[George C. Buck] 347 
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